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MODERN TROGLODYTES. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


S TRABO, Herodotus, Aristotle, and 
other ancient writers tell of various 
tribes or races of human beings who 
dwelt in caves. 

The writer has seen in Syria, along the 
shores of the Red Sea, and in other East¬ 
ern lands, hundreds of caves which were 
once inhabited by human beings. In the 
far West, among the rocky peaks of Ari¬ 
zona, he has climbed into the deserted 
homes of the cave-dwelle rs. Most of these 
dismal, smoke-begrimed places are now de¬ 
serted by all inhabitants except owls, bats, 
lizards, and creeping things, which love 
darkness, and thrive amid the mold and 
fungi of these holes in the ground \ but in 
the Caucasus and the Jordan valley there 
are still many cave-dwellers. 

The ancient writers described the trog¬ 
lodyte as the most wretched of all human 
beings,— small of stature, a dwarf, ugly 
of feature, living on milk, blood, lizards, 
and creeping things, with a voice “ like 
the screech of an owl” (Herodotus), 
without natural affection. 

'Fhe ancient troglodyte has become ex¬ 
tinct; only his bones remain to testify to 
his existence, and of his miserable pro¬ 
portions and general physical and mental 
inferiority. But a vast multitude of mod¬ 
ern troglodytes have taken his place. 
They are to be found, not among the 
mountains of the far West or the chalky 


hills of the Orient, but in the heart of the 
great centers of our so-called civilized 
countries. 

There is a broad, brownstone front. It 
looks like an elegant place for a dwelling. 
Inside it is provided with all the appli¬ 
ances, conveniences, and luxurious fur¬ 
nishings demanded by our artificial life. 
But two things essential to vigorous and 
healthful life are lacking; viz., pure, un¬ 
adulterated air, and bright, life-imparting 
sunshine. Heavy curtains shut out the 
light,and close-fitting doors and windows 
are an effective barricade against fresh 
air. Immured in these disease-breeding, 
though elegant and expensive, homes, 
thousands of men and women are daily 
falling victims to maladies which have no 
terrors for men and women living in the 
air and in the sun. 

Once a year the well-to-do city dweller 
takes an outing, and comes back brown 
and hearty. Brain and brawn have laid 
in a store of energy from the life-breeding 
air and nerve-toning sunshine ; but during 
all the rest of the year, the city troglodyte 
lives in the carefully cultivated darkness 
of his germ-infested city palace. 

Multi-millions more of the modem spe¬ 
cies of troglodytes sleep in rookeries called 
tenement houses, veritable hotbeds of dis¬ 
ease, in which by those most ingenious, 
life-destroying devices, sewers and “sani- 
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tary plumbing,** the germs and gases 
emanating from the putrefying excreta of 
vast armies of human beings are con¬ 
ducted into the very heart of every domi¬ 
cile. 

The rich and the poor alike in our 
modern cities are dwelling under condi¬ 
tions almost identical with those which 
produced the deformed and degenerate 
cave-dwellers of the olden time, and the 
result is the same. From one seventh to 
one fourth of them all die of that leprous 
malady, consumption. The rest die pre¬ 
maturely of a thousand other disorders 
born of darkness and dirt. Far more for¬ 
tunate is the savage dweller in a tree top 
or in a hut of boughs. 

This dwelling in darkness, and the hun¬ 
dred vicious habits which are the natural 
outgrowth of an unnatural life, are hurry¬ 
ing a once strong and hardy race down 
the hill of degeneracy to extinction. The 
old cave-dweller has gone to oblivion, and 
the modern troglodyte, the city-dweller, 
is rapidly following his ancient prototype. 

What are the remedies ? or is the case 
hopeless ? 

The modern tendency to troglodytism 
is so strong, the movement away from the 
sunshine and the pure air of the country 
to the shade and dust, the smoke, germs, 
and malodors of the city, is so rapidly 
increasing that it seems doubtful whether 
any countercurrent, strong enough to 
turn the tide, can be set in motion ; but 
the remedies are plain enough if they 
could only be applied. Here are a few 
prescriptions for troglodytism t— 

I. If you are so fortunate as to have a 
home among green fields and waving trees, 
don’t be induced to exchange it for a cave 
or a grotto in town, even though the cave 
may be decorated and adorned, and have a 
large salary connected with it; it is only a 
‘^hole” in a wall, a hold of hateful germs 
and death-dealing monsters, known as 
consumption, dyspepsia, Bright’s disease, 


rheumatism, and a hundred others of the 
same kin. That town office, with its bur¬ 
nished walls, its leather-cushioned chairs, 
its elegant desks, its great iron safe full of 
securities and bonds, may look inviting at 
a distance, but in fact it is the tomb of 
health, the grave of liberty and mental 
peace, a prison cell, a slave’s galley. 
Keep out of it if you can. To move 
from the country to the town is going 
from Jerusalem down to Jericho. There 
arc robbers all along the road, and Jericho 
is a nest of thieves who steal not gold 
alone, but health of mind and body, 
contentment, morals, constitution. Don’t 

go- 

2 . If you are living in a city cave, get out, 
if possible, to the free and healthful air of 
the woods. If you can not escape alto¬ 
gether, get away for half a day each week; 
for a month as often as you can. You 
may thus very greatly increase your power 
to endure cave air and shadow. Spend 
every moment possible out of doors. Tear 
down the close blinds and shutters, the 
opaque shades and curtains, and let the 
glorious sunshine of God into your home 
and your soul. Sunlight is heaven’s best 
germ destroyer, and cures maladies which 
no medicine can reach. 

3 . Open up large holes for the entrance 
of pure air, and the outlet of impure air, 
half a square foot for each person in the 
house, old and young. Bring the fresh 
air into the halls, and remove it from 
individual rooms. Air should be warmed 
before it enters the house. Outlet shafts 
should be in inside walls, so that they may 
be heated, thus securing a draft. 

4 . Resolve not to live a troglodyte, and 
die a degenerate, a victim of parasitic 
maladies which claim as victims only the 
deteriorated man. Detennine to make a 
good fight for life, for long life, for all the 
life possible, to live a hundred years or 
more, to do which means only to live nat¬ 
urally, simply, and righteously. 



ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN. 

IJV ANNA CLIFF WHITE. 


T he poetry of bodily repose and mo¬ 
tion is constantly quoted as a thing 
of the past.; not necessarily, of course, 
but rather because Dame Fashion has 



forgotten the old rules of good sense and 
freedom which resultctl in the graceful 
movements and perfect control of the 
body so characteristic of our Roman 
ancestors. No subject in connection 
with athletics, Delsarte, and physical cul¬ 
ture, children’s clubs, schools, and gen¬ 


eral liygiene is so much emphasized as 
this lost art of correct and beautiful 
bodily movements. 

Forty or fifty years ago children in 
school sat upon backless benches, swung 
their legs, straightened up, twisted around, 
bestrode their seats, and did as they gen¬ 
erally pleased upon those benches. Then 
came an outcry from the public that chil¬ 
dren’s backs were being weakened by this 
process, and that better provision must be 
made for supporting their young bodies, 
while in the schoolroom. 

To-day the child is thrust in between 
a desk altogether out of proportion to his 
size, and a seat which 
neither fits his back 
nor adds to his com¬ 
fort, should his legs 
be too short to reach 
the floor or so long 
that he must needs 
curl and cramp them 
into the limited space 
at his disposal. 

But,” says the in¬ 
dignant member of the 
school board, ^ ‘ d o 
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you expect us to have a seat made to 
order for each child who attends school ? 
Preposterous ! 

Not at alh niy dear sir. We expect 
no board to do either the impossible or 
the preposterous. We are simply express¬ 
ing a passing wonder as to what advan¬ 
tage the new system lias over the old 
beyond the matter of a desk upon which 
the child may lay his slate and into which 
he may pack his various belongings. 

What intelligent and observant teacher 
in our schools to-day las 
not looked over her little 
kingdom at various 
times, and judging from 
the ditferent attitudes of 
her subjects, has n o t 
wondered if some of 
them would not in the 
end be victims of weak 
stomachs, curvatures of 
all kinds, stooped shoul¬ 
ders, and hollow chests. 

Notice that boy with 
one foot jdanied (irmly 
on the floor and the 
otlter curled up some¬ 
where back umlcr his 
seat. His body is twisted 
and inclined forward and 

his side presses 
heavily upon the 
hard edge of the 
desk. One arm 
is thrown care¬ 
lessly across his 
lap, while the 
c 1 b o o f the 
other rests upon 
the desk. H i s 
hand su|)ports his 
head, which is also 
thrown forward, 
bringing theshoul- 
ders out of their 
natural plane. 


Drawn up before 
the teacher's desk 
is a class of little 
folks who, between 
the natural restless 
instincts of child 
life, the strain of 
listening to their 
companions’ recita¬ 
tions and preparing 
tlieir own, and the 
tired, nervous throb 


of overworked child- 
hood, are having a hard 
linje. Look at their 
varied positions. Watch 
for a few minutes the 
changing and restless 
aspect of the pupils 
generally, and then 
wonder, if you can, 
why so many children 
dislike to be lied to 
school and study, and 
why so many find them¬ 
selves in later years 
victims of physical de¬ 
formities. Aptly here 
could be applied the 
old saying, As the 
twig is bent the tree's inclined.” How 
many years of weary suffering might be 
saved if the children were only more 
carefully guarded in this respect. 

It is not alone in' the school that the 
child is forced into unnatural postures. 
Very often in the home a younger baby 
must needs be looked after while the 
mother is busy, and consequently the 
little nurse lugs and tugs and carries baby 
brother or sister of heavy weight and 
goodly proportions, to the detriment of 
her own spinal column. There is hardly 
a child in the world more to be pitied ihan 
this eldest girl — prematurely a mother in 
responsibility — always with one or two 
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children on her mind, in her arms, or hang¬ 
ing to her skirts. Better far to dress 
the children with fewer frills and furbe¬ 
lows and sacrifice some luxury in the 
home, and with the money thus saved 
pay a maid to carry and look after the 
children, than to have your oldest daugh¬ 



ter a physical wreck with a crooked back 
and an unconqucralde hatred for young 
children. 

The little boy, too, in his eagerness to 
help mother, and be her right hand 
man,’* is allowefi to strain his muscles and 
hopelessly deform his pliable body by 
carrying water, splitting wood, shoveling 
snow, and generally bearing burdens far 
too heavy for his years. 

From the time a child begins to walk 
he should be taught to carry himself erect, 
to sit, to stand, and to walk correctly, 
so that as he grows older these principles 
and the results of practicing them will be 
embodied in his spontaneous movements. 

Not only should these things be taught, 
but they should also be constantly prac¬ 
ticed in his presence by those who teach 
them. Children are born imitators. Par¬ 
ents are their natural teachers. As 


father and mother do, so will the child. 
If father carries his head erect, his chest 
well up, and steps out with a firm, light 
tread, baby will surely imitate him, and 
will strut around with all the ambition of 
his three years aroused to walk like papa. 
If mother goes about the house with 
shoulders back, chest well to the front, 
hips back, and head properly poised, the 
little helper who trots after her will imbibe 
the very influence of her presence, and 
unconsciously assume the same attitudes 
and manner. How many times we tell 
chililren, “You walk exactly like your 
father,” or “You carry yourself just like 
your mother.” Why not systematically 
train this gift of mimicry along the lines 
of hygiene, grace, and freedom while the 
child is developing and growing? Why 
not set a personal example rather than 
carry out arbitrary rules? Children, when 
left to themselves, and not wrongly trained 
by either precept or example, are always 
natural. Nature is always graceful. It 
is only when a child is confined and 
restrained 
that he be¬ 
comes aw'k- 
ward. 

We plead 
for the 
c h i 1 d r e n 
w h o m we 
love so 
dearly. If 
the little 
ones were 
allowed 
t h e gener- 
o u s swing 
of childish 
fun and 
freedom for 
the first ten 
or twelve years of their lives, we would 
have fewer physically deformed people, 
and many would be spared in after life those 
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hours of intense agony and years of pain, 
the seeds of which were sown in early 
youth. 

See to it that your child develops natu¬ 
rally and strongly along all physical lines, 
and that the foundations are well laid for 
a correct carriage and proper attitudes in 


ordinary work and play, and you will lind 
that at twenty-two there will be little need 
of precaution in this direction. If chil¬ 
dren are thus trained, wc may expect that 
future generations will deveh^p at least a 
modicum of that grace and beauty pos¬ 
sessed by our first parents. 



CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

HY J. 11. KF.I.I.OGO, M. D. 


T HKRE is a great truth in Christian 
Science. The difficulty is, those 
who hold this doctrine, while recogniz¬ 
ing the fundamental principle that God is 
all and in all, neglect another very im¬ 
portant and practical truth; and that is, 
that God has given us our senses, our in¬ 
telligence, our bodies; that he has estab¬ 
lished certain laws which relate to our 
well-being, and that it is only by recog¬ 
nizing and obeying these that we can 
expect to keep in the divine order and 
in harmony with the God who made us 
and who dwells within us. 

Christian Scientists are not alone in as¬ 
suring us that God is all and in all. The 
Bible also tells us this. 


God is an everpresent consciousness 
and intelligence, and it is impossible for 
man to hide away from him. The fact 
that God dwells in man does not in any 
way absolve man from allegiance to the 
principles of physical righteousness. It 
does not relieve him from the obligation 
to obey the laws of his being. 

The fact that God is everywhere, that 
he is omnipotent and all-wise, puts him 
under obligation to be perfect. I remem¬ 
ber that when a boy I used often to be 
troubled with the idea that God was a 
great being who required everything of 
man, while he himself was not under obli¬ 
gation to conform to laws. I could be¬ 
lieve in God as being perfect in might 
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and power, but 1 could not understand 
him as being possessed of infinite hu¬ 
mility. That idea was a mystery until I 
read Isa. 43 : 24: Thou hast made me 
to serve with thy sins.*' The prophet 
uses that language in expostulating with 
the children of Israel who had wandered 
away from the path of righteousness; it 
shows that God is so close to man, so 
infinitely bound up with him, that man 
can not get away from Him; he can not 
separate himself from God, and when he 
sins, God serves him. Every power that 
man can show in any movement of the 
body is nothing but a manifestation of 
the divine power of God that is in him, 
so that in this sense God and man are 
one; God is man's servant, and man is 
the master; man is given the oppor¬ 
tunity of being Godlike by exercising 
free will and power, and if he uses that 
free will and power in harmony with 
God's will, he has health and happiness. 
But if he uses them against the divine 
order and against his owu well-being, he 
has unhappiness, distress, and misery. 

This is not punishment in the sense in 
which we understand the term; it is not 
an arbitrary infliction; it is the necessary 
result of doing wrong. When a man goes 
too near the edge of a precipice, and falls 
over it, and is destroyed, he suffers the 
result of his own act. So, if a man vio¬ 
lates the laws of health, he suffers the 
inevitable consequences of his o\vn sins. 
This is the way God deals with man. 
What he suffers in consequence of wrong¬ 
doing is the simple and necessary result 
of what he does. But God being in him, 
whatever he suffers, God suffers with him. 
In all his diseases He suffers with him. 

Christian Scientists do not seem to rec¬ 
ognize the fact that the human will is just 
as tangible and real as is the divine will; 
that the human body is a manifestation of 
God in the flesh; that man, in all his re¬ 
lations to his fellow men and to God, is 


either keeping in the divine order and in 
harmony with God, or going out of the 
divine order and contrary to God. 

Disease is simply a condition which 
results from going wrong, from being out 
of the divine order. In a certain sense, 
disease is not an evil, as the Christian 
Scientist claims, but a good. 

Suppose we take a simple illustration of 
this idea. When a person gets a sliver in 
his finger, there is pain and swelling in 
that place; after a while the matter which 
forms around the sliver, lifts it out. 
This is nature's process of getting rid of 
the sliver; the pain is incidental to the 
effort of nature. If the least little speck 
of dust gets into your eye, how it smarts 
and burns; the tears flow, the eye becomes 
red, the lid closes, and you are tempted 
to think you would be a great deal better 
off if your eye did not smart when specks 
got into it. But as a matter of fact, how 
much better off would you be ? Your eye 
would soon be full of specks and cinders, 
its transparency would disappear, and it 
would finally be of no service whatever. 
Pain, then, is a conservative process; it is 
a necessary and actual fact, by which the 
body is warned against evil. 

Disease is a remedial process. The 
same power that is within us and that 
cures us is the power that makes us sick, 
and illness is the process by which we get 
well. Sickness and suffering are only in¬ 
cidental to the remedial process. 

People do not get well in consequence 
of any sort of hocus-pocus, or magic. No 
one can effect a cure by hiding away in a 
corner and ‘^fixing his mind upon your 
case," or by giving you an ‘‘absent treat¬ 
ment." This is a kind of magic unworthy 
of a Christian age, and there is no founda¬ 
tion for faith in it. 

The power in which we must have faith 
if we would be well is the creative and 
curative power which exists in every living 
thing. 
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This healing power is not away off out¬ 
side of us and within the reach of just one 
certain class of persons. The only true 
healing power in all the universe is God, 
the great intelligence and force that is be¬ 
hind everything, beneath everything, back 
of everything, in all existence. That 
power is in you, and if you are sick, it is 
because God is trying to do something 
for you that you can not do for yourself. 
If you are weary, it is because you need 
rest. If you are suffering pain, it is be¬ 
cause you have been doing something that 
will destroy you if you persist in your 
course. Pain, weariness, disease, then, 
are our good friends. 'Fhey are the 
agents by which God endeavors to lead 
us back into the right road. 


The truth, “ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap,” applies to phys¬ 
ical no less than to spiritual sowings. Be¬ 
lieve this, for there is nothing more cer¬ 
tain. Sow to health, cultivate health, and 
health will spring up and grow in you. 
Cultivate the tree of health, and it will 
bear fruit, and you will find yourself im¬ 
proving physically year by year. Health 
may be cultivated upon the same princi¬ 
ples tliat corn is cultivated. Make up 
your mind what sort of food will bring 
about health, and eat that food. Decide 
what is best to drink, and drink it. Find 
out what is the right exercise for you, or 
the right work, and do it. By thus sow¬ 
ing health, you will reap a rich harvest of 
health and happiness and peace. 


LOVE’S BEST WISH. 

BY FANNIE E. BOLTON. 


What would Love wish thee on this New Year's 
morn ? 

Not wealth or power or fame or beauty’s treasure 
For comes a day when all these gifts are gone, 

And then the heart’s bereft of all their pleasure. 
No; Love would wish thee better gifts than these,— 
Gifts of delight the truly great inherit,— 

The lowly heart that bids thee learn to please, 

The tenderness that makes a loving spirit. 

Love, sitting in her costly palace here. 

Counts o’er her treasures on this New Year’s 
morning, 

And bids thee choose, and take without a fear 
The precious things that make a soul’s adorning. 
For here is Wisdom that will crown thy brow, 

And here is Peace to sandal thee for racing. 

And immortelles to wear as white as snow, 

And pearls of truth and gems of love for gracing. 

Robe thee, beloved, in this costly splendor, 

So freely given that men pass it, scorning; 

Yet look, and see with eyes grown dim and tender 
How priceless is this matchless soul-adorning. 


Bathe thee, and let the unguent perfume’s fra¬ 
grance 

Permeate all thy soul and breathe up sweetness^ 
And from my palace pass in royal radiance 
As king or queen in robes of Love’s complete¬ 
ness. 

Think you men will not know your state, beloved ? 

Or see your hidden robes of inner splendor ? 

Ah, surely will their beauty be approved, 

And the king’s manners smile out rare and tender. 
E’en as a flower is traced, though e’er so lowly, 

By subtile breath that permeates the morning, 

So men will know the spirit that is holy. 

And wist of all the inner heart’s adorning. 

Think you these robes intangible, unreal ? 

These gems devoid of value in the testing ? 

Ah, wear them, try them. Let thy being feel 
The hidden glory of their manifesting. 

And thou shall be as one in training tender 
For courtly presentation and reception, 

And with thy God thou'lt prize thy robes of splendor 
As real and glorious beyond conception. 



NINE THOUSAND MILES WITHOUT MEAT. 

BY MRS. S. M. I. HENRY. 


N ot that I had eaten flesh up to the 
time of departure, but since one of 
the live questions of the day is, ^‘What 
shall a traveler, who must be hygienic or 
die, eat and drink ? ” and as I have just 
returned from a trip of more than nine 
thousand miles, over a territory extending 
from south to north, from east to west, 
over mountain and many a plain,— alkali 
at that,— including stoppages in all sorts 
of places, I have laid up an experience 
which may bring encouragement to some 
dyspeptic tourist, or perplexed house¬ 
keeper, who, because she lives in an out- 
of-the-way place, and can not obtain the 
dainty preparations that make health com¬ 
binations easy, is tempted to give it all 
up, and go back to the old pork-and-beans 
ways of our fathers. 

It was suggested that I write on ‘‘The 
Trials of a Hygienic Tourist,but since 
my trials have all been translated into tri¬ 
umphs, working out a far more and exceed¬ 
ing weight of earnest conviction that 
healthful living is possible under almost 
impossible circumstances, I have chosen 
to invite my readers to an optimistic view 
from an on-the-wing outlook. 

First of all, before starting on a jour¬ 
ney, it is well to do whatever one can 
to anticipate any emergency which may 
arise. As one would provide current 
coin for his purse, so let him to the 
extent of his ability prepare for his way- 
side lunches. 

A small alcohol burner, with an alumi¬ 
num or tin cup, will make it possible 
to have thoroughly cooked water any¬ 
where, and also to steam a few figs, or 
prepare malted nuts and fruit-coco, or 
with nut butter and protose to make a 
delicious stew, which, with the addition 
of zwieback, will constitute a dish savory 


and satisfying enough for even a beef 
eater. 

Of course one must be willing to be sat¬ 
isfied with a few things, but those few 
things will be relished all the more for 
being few, as the journey proceeds. 

A store of cracked nuts in a glass jar or 
tin can is a very convenient addition to 
the lunch basket, and on a long journey 
one can have the plenty of time that is 
requisite for their mastication. 

If you are on a through train to some 
distant point, you can in the morning ask 
the porter of your Pullman or tourist car 
to bring you a quart of boiling water, a 
table, and to allow the curtains of your 
berth to hang after he has made it up. 
Thus shut in from observation you can pre¬ 
pare your little warm breakfast, and enjoy 
it to your heart’s content. With one such 
warm meal you can be comfortable all the 
rest of the day with fruit and the cold and 
dry contents of your basket. 

1 have not once during this journey of 
five months found it necessary to seek any 
help from dining-car or restaurant sup¬ 
plies toward making out my menu for the 
day. 

I am aware, however, that I have not 
yet touched the point where most travel¬ 
ing laborers find the greatest difficulty. 

It has been more than once suggested 
to me that on the road one can be 
comparatively independent, but when 
one must be entertained for a week, 
and when he goes to the table of his host¬ 
ess, the trials of the “health reformer” 
inevitably begin ; and yet one may have 
conquest, real genuine triumph, even 
when a savory soup, followed by a great 
beef roast, oyster patties, and mince pie, 
is brought to the table; for one can take 
the crackers, the whole-wheat bread, the 
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fruit that nearly always accompanies such 
a dinner, and fill out the course with a 
dish of conversation flavored with such 
tact and gentle courtesy as shall make it 
possible to exhibit some of the samples 
which he “happens” to have in his lunch 
basket annex (his trunk, of course), and 
which will insure that from that time he 
will have at every meal something espe¬ 
cially provided for him, even if the rest of 
the family still stay by the fleshpots. 

At one place where I was entertained 
on a former trip, the first meal offered 
nothing for me but some stewed fruit; for 
the bread was warm, there were no 
crackers, and all the other food was so 
seasoned with things that, knowing what 
1 do, I would not take into my stomach 
on any account, that I was left with no 
resource but almost total abstinence. I 
have learned, however, to be content even 
with abstinence so long as it is likely to 
be necessary in any place to which I may 
go. There are worse things than going 
without food for one or two or even more 
meals, especially if one’s work makes a 
heavy demand on brain and nerve. 

In this instance, as also in many others, 
the question was asked : — 

“ But what in the world do you eat ? ” 

“ I eat that which is good according to 
the Scripture,” I replied. 

“ I should like to taste some of it,” said 
my hostess, “ for it is along time since I 
have had anything good to eat.” 

“ Would you, truly ? ” I asked. “ Then 
if you will excuse me a moment, and have 
a pitcher of boiling water brought to the 
table, I will get a dinner for you and me 
that will make all the rest of the family 
wish to join us.” 

Everybody laughed, and several pleas¬ 
antries were exchanged before I went to 
my room for supplies and also after my 
return, while I sat preparing malted nuts, 
almond cream with zwieback, and nutto- 
lene sandwiches (for which I had found 


boldness to ask a plate of cold bread), 
out of which, with a dessert of canne<l 
peaches and almond cream, we two, my 
hostess and I, made a dinner that she 
declared she enjoyed as she had not any 
meal in many a day. And I must add 
that 1 should have run the risk of going 
hungry after all the pains 1 had taken, 
because of the “samples” which I had to 
serve, only that I still had sufficient to go 
around. 

The result of this little impromptu dem¬ 
onstration was that from that time I had 
free access to the kitchen, with the stimu¬ 
lus of constant questioning, for the prep¬ 
aration of the most dainty hygienic dishes 
which I could desire, with no lack of com¬ 
panionship in partaking of them, together 
with ample opportunity to “ talk health ” 
to an entire family of embryo invalids, 
as well as the satisfaction of having the 
family persuade the grocer to ask for the 
address of the food company from which 
I had supplied myself with the material 
for such delightful “things to eat.” 

But I am aware that I have not y^et come 
to the real hard bedrock of offense as re¬ 
gards the food problem,— “What if you 
had not had access to that lunch basket 
annex? What if you could not possibly 
afford the nut preparations; and fruit 
should be impossible ? What if you were 
left to the bare and rugged ‘ farm produce ’ 
for your supplies,—what then ? ” 

As to the fruit, I believe that this impor¬ 
tant part of the menu need not be lacking. 
P'or myself, when I have been where it 
was not served on the table, I have bought 
it in the market for myself, have picked 
my first course from such foods on the 
table as I could use, and then gone to my 
room as soon as possible, and eaten my 
fruit for the finish. 

Fruit can be obtained if one realizes 
the necessity for it sufficiently to make 
it of importance. Dried apricots can be 
made delicious without stewing. Wash 
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thoroughly (if you should be reduced to 
such a necessity, the paper bag in which 
you received them will serve for a wash- 
dish, provided you are careful and quick 
in your movements), put them in the glass 
fruit jar which you should always carry, 
cover with water, add sugar or not, accord¬ 
ing to your taste and hygienic convic¬ 
tions, and the apricots will be as tender 
and delicious as need be. 

I have been a few times reduced to what 
seemed an extremity, — have come close 
enough to the border line of dietetic de¬ 
spair to know just how it might be with 
one who could not find a way out; but I 
have not only found a way out for my¬ 
self, but have been able to see far enough 
beyond the limits of my own necessities 
to know that to one who has determined 
to be led neither by his stomach nor by 


the sight of his eyes in the matter of food, 
but who will at all hazards of self-denial 
keep himself to those things that are at 
least wholesome, there is no insurmount¬ 
able difficulty, at least in our own country, 
to hygienic living, even while on the wing. 

While I have a few times been left to 
wonder in just what condition 1 should 
arrive at my journey^s end if there should 
not be a change in my favor, yet the nec¬ 
essary changes have always come in time ; 
and with jiist one day at home for rest, I 
am at my desk, in excellent condition for 
the work that has piled up about me ; 
in fact, I should not hesitate to take on 
board the same little stock of **samples,’^ 
and start to-morrow on another nine- 
thousand-mile jaunt if the call to do so 
were clear and definite enough to warrant 
the undertaking. 


THE “SNIPE-SHOOTER’S” GAME. 

BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


A LMOSI’ every morning just at day¬ 
break in Chicago, when most people 
are not supposed to be giving any special 
attention to what is transpiring on the 
streets, the ‘‘snipe-shooters^’ are abroad. 
They are little fellows about the size of 
the average newsboy. A hand basket 
comprises their outfit. With keen eye 
they search in every crack and crevice of 
the mud and filth of the streets. What 
they seek is nothing morp or less than 
dirty, muddy cigar stubs reeking with the 
filth of the streets and alive with germs. 

One of the teachers in the public 
schools who has given a great deal of at¬ 
tention to this subject has seen the boys 
pick up tobacco quids as well as stubs. 
They all help to fill the basket, and the 
quids are only a little more vile than the 
stubs. 

The managers of this industry are evi¬ 
dently in the home-finding business as 


well, for forty-eight of these children, 
girls and boys ranging in age from five to 
fourteen years, were counted in one room 
measuring only sixteen feet square. In 
this room they eat and sleep. The task 
required of each is to hand over three 
pounds of stubs a day. If this amount is 
not secured, the child is whipped. 

As'to what is being done with the har¬ 
vest brought in by these thousand children, 
I am indebted to the Rev. Wallace R. 
Struble, leader of the Willard Hall noon¬ 
day meetings, for this information: — 

“ 'rhe cigar stubs are ‘ treated ’ by cut¬ 
ting off the charred ends, repacking 
them in bales, and then distributing them 
to illicit manufacturers of cheap cigars, 
cigarettes, and snuff. Undoubtedly many 
thousand pounds of the stuff get back 
into the markets in the form of five-cent 
cigars, ‘Turkish’ or ‘Egyptian^ 
rettes, and snuff. This is a prolific source 
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of disease, since any thoughtful person 
will see at once that such stuff must swarm 
with disease germs of the most abhorrent 
sort. Many thousands of pounds of stubs 
are shipped to a conscienceless firm in an 
adjoining city, which treats them, and re¬ 
packs them in the form of smoking and 
chewing tobacco.^’ 

An ordinance is now before the city 
council to prohibit this nefarious busi¬ 


ness, but undoubtedly the most rational 
and effective means of stopping it would 
be for every tobacco user to break himself 
of this vile habit. Every cigar is foul 
from center to circumference. The ad¬ 
ditional plastering over of Chicago dirt, 
mud, and human saliva that it receives 
only intensifies the subtle poison origi¬ 
nally locked up in its harmless-looking 
body. 


THE REFORMED BABY. 

BY MARY HENRY ROSSITER. 


T he baby was crying at the top of his 
voice. It was not a loud voice, for 
he was only five days old, but there is no 
denying he did the best he could. The 
queer thing Was that nobody seemed to 
pay any attention; the midnight darkness 
and quiet remained undisturbed. 

True, the helpless little woman on the 
bed wept silently, and strained her eyes 
toward the corner where the small crib 
stood; and the young father in the next 
room woke up and wondered what under 
heaven was the matter with Son; and 
Grandma Calkins lay awake upstairs, 
longing to go down and take the little 
one in her arms. The nurse sat on the 
edge of her cot in the dark, and solilo¬ 
quized impatiently: “Those people will 
just be the death of that poor little dar¬ 
ling, with their new-fangled notions about 
child culture. 'J'he very idea of not 
taking up the baby when it cries 1 When 
on earth would you take it up, then ? 
When it’s fast asleep and snoring ? and 
her upper lip curled in an expression of 
scorn that was worthy of a better light. 

But Sister Caroline got up, slipped on 
a wrapper, and sat down by the win¬ 
dow ‘^to meditate,'* since she could not 
sleep. Besides, she was interested to 


I. 

know whether that foolish little Susie 
would have enough strength of character 
not to give in to that dear little embryo 
intelligence whose whole future perhaps 
depended on this night’s lesson. 

Meanwhile the baby continued to cry. 
From intermittent wailing the sound had 
risen to steady screams. The mother lis¬ 
tened, herself ready to scream. She held 
her breath when the baby caught his, and 
cried half aloud, “O, I never can bear it, 
never, poor little baby. ** 

Suddenly the door of the stairway 
opened softly, and grandma descended 
upon the crib, exclaiming: “There must 
be a pin sticking into him. I *m going 
to see,— grandma's own dear little pre¬ 
cious." 

At the same instant Mr. George Mil- 
ton struck a match in the parlor, lighted 
a candle, and rushed through the por¬ 
tieres, declaring, “It's a beastly shame 
to let the baby howl so, system or no sys¬ 
tem. You little rascal, what on earth 
ails you?" and he likewise descended 
upon the crib. 

“Stop,” commanded a voice from the 
diningroom. “You mustn't touch him 
until he stops crying. You may ruin 
his entire career," and Miss Caroline en- 
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tered the room with a candle in one hand 
and her favorite volume on child culture 
in the other. She placed the candle upon 
the bureau, and opening the volume, read 
as follows: * Never go near the baby 
while he is crying. When he has stopped 
entirely and has been quiet long enough 
to give assurance of this fact, approach 
him cheerfully with a smile and take 
him up leisurely, as a matter of course, 
with no agitation in face or manner. 
In this way the baby will learn very 
quickly what we all must, sooner or later, 
that nothing is to be gained in this world 
by crying.* ** 

“That’s all very w’ell, theoretically,” 
said her brother, “but it’s a condition 
not a theory, that confronts us. 

Here it is midnight, and the 
baby’s been yelling an hour at 
least, and no sign of a let up. 

You don’t know what’s the mat¬ 
ter with him, and / don’t know, 
and his grandmother does n’t 
know. It seems to me we 
would better investigate be¬ 
fore we push this thing too far. 

It isn’t as if he were a thou¬ 
sand years old.” 

“ He’s been crying just fif¬ 
teen minutes by the clock,” 
said Caroline. 

“Is that all?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Milton. “Anyway, he’s hungry, 
and I want him.” 

“ It is n’t time for him to be hungry for 
half an hour yet,” said Caroline, looking 
at the clock. 

“ But he threw up his last meal,” put 
in the nurse, who had ventured in after 
the others. “ I am sure he’s wet, too.” 

“ ‘ Keep a baby warm and dry and full,’” 
said grandma, “‘and he won’t cry.’ A 
famous physician said that, and I always 
found it true with my babies. ” 

“There isn’t the least authority for 
such a thing in Groebel,’** said Caroline. 


“ Just be patient a little. If you ’re only 
firm with the baby at the start, you’ll 
never have any trouble afterward, and I 
am sure it’s worth trying. It won’t hurt 
him to cry a little, and when he really 
stops, you can make him ‘warm and dry 
and full’ to your heart’s content. I’ll go 
and get a hot water bag ready while the 
rest of you wait,” and Miss Caroline de¬ 
parted. 

“I’d like to go out and chop wood, 
myself,” said George, as he and Mrs. 
Calkins sank down on the edge of Mrs. 
Milton’s bed. Then he added grimly, 
“Bawl it out, Son, I hope it won’t take 
you all night.” 

“There, I think he’s going to stop,” 



said the grandmother, suddenlv starting 
forward. 

But no, oefore sne could reach the lit¬ 
tle bed, the screams began again louder 
than ever. 

“ O, he’ll burst a blood vessel and kill 
himself,” cried the mother, leaning for¬ 
ward on her elbow. 

“Lie still, Susie,” enjoined the hus¬ 
band. “ Babies can’t kill themselves by 
crying. It’s nothing but a fit of temper. 
However, I’ll take him up for you as soon 
as he gives me a chance. There, see, 
he’s quieting down. I’ll be all ready to 
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:grab him as soon as niy terror of his 
Aunt Caroline will permit. 

“ Poor little dear/’ said Mrs. Calkins, 
adjusting her spectacles nervously; '* hear 
how his voice quivers. I am sure he’s 
suffering. There, he’s really stopped 
now/'and she bent over the bed eagerly. 

Just then a fresh wail arose from with* 
in, and she started back, falling against 
her son-in-law, who had likewise rushed 
forward. 

^‘You weren’t quite quick enough, 
mother. You ought to get him up before he 
has a chance to begin again. Now the 
next time he lets up, 1 HI be ready/’ and the 
young man stationed himself beside the 
baby’s bed. while the grandmother stood 
near, almost trembling. 

What an awful temper,” exclaimed 
Mr. Milton, adding in an undertone to 
Mrs. Calkins, “it will just be the death 
•of Susie. You can see that she’s all 
strung up. I’m going to get the baby out 
of there on any excuse, for she can’t 
stand it. There, he *s stopped at last. Here 
goes/’ and he pulled off the soft com¬ 
forter lying across the crib, and in another 
moment would have had the little one in 
his arms had not his sister, entering at 
this instant, laid her hand upon his arm, 
saying calmly, “ No, he hasn’t stopped. 
He’s simply holding his breath. That’s a 
trick they all get. See there,” as a long 
gasp and a pitiful sobbing followed the 
momentary pause. 

“ But, great heavens, woman, we can’t 
stand around here all night, listening to a 
howling infant. Besides, we have got to 
think of the neighbors. Jones or Sheldon 
will be coming over here with a shotgun; 
or worse still, Mrs. Sheldon will be tap¬ 
ping at the back door with a dose of pare¬ 
goric or some soothing syrup.” 

“The neighbors all know our plan for 
training Nathaniel Calkins,”said Caroline 
loftily, “for 1 explained it carefully at 
the last Maternity Circle. So won’t 


interfere, i’m more afraid of Susie here, 
or of Susie’s husband. Susie ’ll give in to 
the baby, and you ’ll give in to her, and 
there’ll be an end of discipline. And a 
great pity, too ! ” 

For a few breaths the baby’s crying had 
been more subdued and seemed to be tak¬ 
ing a sleepy tone. But now his voice 
rose high again, and broke into a series 
of short, sharp expulsions. At this 
alarming sound, coupled with the mention 
of discipline, the mother, who had fallen 
back upon her pillow at the quiet crying, 
raised herself again, and exclaimed excit¬ 
edly, “Well, I, for one, think it’s beginning 
pretty young to discipline a baby five days 
old. You precious little darling, you’ve 
cried long enough. Mother, dear, give 
him to me. I’m sure he’d never cry like 
that for nothing.” 

Caroline threw up her arms in despair. 
The day was almost lost. The System 
would probably have been shattered for¬ 
ever if the baby had not at that moment 
stopped crying. He did not stop gradu¬ 
ally, but broke off suddenly, apparently 
in the very middle of the loudest and 
longest scream he had yet uttered. 

There was an astonished momentary 
silence. I'hen Caroline advanced upon 
the crib in a dignified manner, saying, 
“Now I will see if his feet are cold.” 

“ More likely he’s in a perfect sweat,” 
said George. 

“ Little babies like that can’t sweat,” 
said the grandmother. “ They don’t begin 
to sweat until they are six weeks old.” 

“ Can’t sweat ! Jirainy, if I’d ’a’known 
that I wouldn’t have let him cry so long,” 
said George. “Why, the poor little 
thing is as red as a beet,” 

“Babies a week old aren’t usually 
blonde,” said Caroline, sarcastically. 
“No,” she continued, “his feet aren’t 
cold ; in fact, he *s as hot as can be all 
over. I’m afraid to take him for fear 
he’ll catch cold.” 
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“ But we must do something, now he’s 
stopped crying,” said grandma. Let 
me hold him over my shoulder awhile.” 

“Give him a chromo,” said his father. 

“ He certainly deserves it after keeping 
us all awake half the night for no earthly 
reason. ” 

“Quick, quick! Mother! Caroline! 
O do hurry. Baby darling, what is the 
matter ? O, how terrible ! ” 

At these excited exclamations from 
Susie, mingled with screams of pain from 
the baby, Mrs. Calkins and Caroline 
rushed from the dining room where they 
were just sitting down to dinner, into the 
nursery. 

Susie was holding the baby on her lap. 
mother,” she said, “what can be the 
matter? Why, he stopped right in the 
midst of his supper and gave the most 
awful scream, and then a great lot of gas 
came up out of his mouth, and now just 
see him drawing up his little legs. O my 
precious little treasure. What shall mamma 
do for her sweet darling ? ” and she fell to 
kissing the baby frantically. 

“Come, Susie, don’t have a spasm,” 
said Caroline. “It’s nothing on earth 
but the colic, and the baby is hardly 
in a condition‘to appreciate kisses. He 
should be put to bed at once with a hot 
water bag, and let alone.” 

“Nothing but the colic ! Put him to 
bed and leave him alone ! Why, you 
heartless thing. You poor, little, abused 
baby. Mamma will never put you down 
in the world, never. Mother, dear, can’t 
you think of something to do ? ” 

“Of course I can, if I’m asked,” said 
grandma. “ Give the baby to me. I ’ll 
make him some catnip tea, bless his dear 
little heart, and hold him in my lap until 
it’s ready.” 

“ Catnip tea ! ” cried both the young 
women in one breath. “ Mercy, mother,” 


“ 1 think you would better give him to 
me,” said his mother. “He’s hungry.” 

“ Oh, yes, it is time now,” said Caro¬ 
line. 

“ Of course,” said grandma. 

“ Pig !” said George. 

And they gave him to his mother. 

II. 

said Susie, “ nobody gives babies catnip 
tea now. It’s just as bad as poison.” 

“Well, it isn’t,” said the old lady. 
“You can do as you like, of course ; but 
I brought up children before you were 
born, and gave every one of them catnip 
tea.” 

“ What’s all this rumpus?” cried the 
head of the family, coming in at this 
moment. “Aren’t you folks ever com¬ 
ing to dinner ? Every blamed thing 
will be stone cold.” 

“Dinner? when the baby is sick?” 
exclaimed Susie. “How can you think 
of such a thing ? ” 

“Sick nothing. He can’t be very 
sick,” declared George, “when he can 
yell like that. Jones and I heard him 
halfw'ay down the street. It’s nothing 
but spunk. 1 thought you weren’t going 
to hold him when he cries. I’d like to 
know what you call that. You’re actu¬ 
ally squeezing him.” 

“ But he’s sick, I tell you, George 
dear, and Caroline wants to put him to 
bed all alone, and mother wants to give 
him catnip tea, and I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“Throw him in the well,” suggested 
George, “or send for Dr. Green.” 

“Which would be equivalent,” said 
Caroline. “It is absurd to give little 
babies opium and calomel and camphor. 
You must co-operate with nature, act in 
harmony with her, if you want the baby 
to grow and thrive. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber that passage I read you from Drayton, 
where he says that nature is all the time 
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trying to heal us, and that if we put our¬ 
selves in harmony with the great laws of 
the universe, we shall live above the level 
of disease ? 

‘^For heaven*s sake, Caroline, stop,^* 
implored Susie, *^you drive me crazy. 
Why don ^t you do something instead of 
talking about great theories? You arenH 
even getting any hot water, to say noth¬ 
ing of showing a little sympathy for the 
poor baby. Here, mother, you take him. 
and I 'll see 
if I can do 
something 
for him,'’ 
and Susie 
hurried off 
to the kitch¬ 
en. 

' ‘ T here ^s 
plenty of 
hot water, 
and the bag 
is hanging 
on the nail 
in the pan¬ 
try,” Caro¬ 
line called 
after her. 

‘‘The cat¬ 
nip is done 
up in an old linen handkerchief in my 
cupboard,” said grandma. 

“ And the well is right out by the back 
door, since you won’t have the doctor,” 
added George. 

“ So the baby has scored one on the 
family,” he said, as he watched his mother- 
in-law rocking his child on her knees, and 
trotting him gently, “to bring up the 
gas,” she said. 

“ He would be much better off lying 
still in bed,” said Caroline. “This idea 
people seem to have that the worse a baby 
feels the more it must be tumbled about 
is a relic of the days when they gave the 
little ones pork rinds to suck, and dosed 


them with paregoric for every ailment.” 

“ It can’t hurt the kid to be rocked 
by his grandmother,” said Mr. Milton. 
“What I object to is his being jounced 
around and turned upside down and inside 
out by every visitor that comes along*.” 

“ But you can’t possibly prevent that.” 
said Mrs. Calkins. 

“Yes, I can,” said her son-in-law. 
“ I’m going to have a sign printed, 
‘Touch not, taste not, handle not,’and 

put up over 
his crib. 
Then when 
.\unt Susan 
and Cousin 
Maria and 
G r a n n i e 
Edwards 
and all the 
old maids in 
the neigh- 
b o r h o o d 
come to see 
the son of 
the boy who 
was the ter¬ 
ror of their 
childhood, 
they won’t 
be spoiling 
the effect of his Aunt Caroline's teaching.” 

“ Don’t be too sure about that,” said 
Caroline. “ Most people treat the idea of 
training a baby as something extremely 
humorous. They think it clever to out¬ 
wit the mother and father if they can, and 
give the poor baby a chance.” 

“You dreadful creatures,” cried Susie, 
returning with the hot water bag, “to 
stand there calmly discussing things when 
the poor baby is suffering so.” 

“What would you have us do?” said 
George. “We can’t all tear around like 
mad, getting hot water bags, and acting 
generally like a young cow with her first 
calf on the other side of the fence.” 
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don% either, you mean thing,” said 

Susie. 

‘MVe^re the ones who are suffering,” 
said George. **The dinner is worse 
spoiled than the baby, and 1 ’m as hun¬ 
gry as a bear. We can’t even ‘discuss 
things' in peace, the young one howls so.” 

“He isn't howling at all,” said Susie. 
“Just look at the poor little fellow. 
See that great big tear rolling down his 
cheek.” 

“I didn't know such young children 
ever shed tears,” said Caroline. 

“They do when they have the colic,” 
said grandma. 

Just then a new voice was heard: 
“ Merciful goodnessl what under the sun 
are you doing to that baby?” cried Mrs. 
Jones from next door, who stood aghast 
in the middle of the room, with a bottle 
of soothing syrup in one hand and a 
spoon in the other. 

Susie stopped in the act of putting the 
hot water bag under the baby, who still 
lay on his stomach, across his grand¬ 
mother's lap. Everybody stared. 

“What have you given him?” de¬ 
manded Mrs. Jones. 

“Nothing yet,” said Susie meekly. 

“ ‘ Nothing yet!' Why it's a good half 
hour since Jones came home to dinner 
and said the baby was crying as if he had 
the colic. If I'd 'a' known that, I would n’t 
have waited even to take up the victuals. 
I’ve brought some nice hot tea and some 
soothing syrup, so if one don't work, the 
other will. Here, give me the baby. ” 

“Well, if you wouldn't give him cat¬ 
nip, you need n't give him any of that 
other stuff,” said grandma, taking um¬ 
brage. 

“He is not going to have any kind of 
herb tea so long as I am his aunt,” said 
Caroline. “ Give him to me, Susie. I *11 
put him to bed.” 

“No, I sha'n't,” said Susie, suddenly. 
“I sha’n't give him to anybody, or let 


anybody do a thing to him. I don’t be¬ 
lieve any of you know what to do. You 
all have pet theories you want to carry 
out, and you don't care a fig for the 
baby. I'm just going to hold him, and 
hug him and love him, and he '11 get well 
in spite of you, so there,” and Susie 
snatched her baby to her arms, sat down 
in her little rocking-chair, clasped the 
child close, and began to rock furiously 
and to sing in a high voice,— 

“There*11 be no sorrow there.*’ 

At this everybody laughed, even Mrs. 
Jones, and the baby, who, in the natural 
course of alimentary events, had got rid 
of his colic without foreign assistance, 
looked into his mother's face and cooed. 

“ My wife feels abused, you see, Mrs. 
Jones,” said George, “because Caroline 
objects to her rocking the baby. It in¬ 
terferes with ‘ Our System' of child cul¬ 
ture, you know. But Susie's got one on 
Caroline now, haven’t you, dear? Say, 
give us those verses you were crying over 
the other day. She's read them to me 
three times and boohooed every time, 
so she must know them by heart now. 
Don't you, Susie?” 

“Yes, 1 do,” said Susie, “and mother 
thinks they are sweet, too,” and she re¬ 
cited the following with pathetic little 
quavers in her voice, while she hugged 
the baby tighter and tighter, and rocked 
faster and faster: — 

“ You may tear away the rockers from the cradle 
if you will, 

And beckon to the sandman, with the baby lying 
still; 

But yet there’s something lacking, and you listen 
with a sigh, 

For you seem to hear the echo of the mother’s 
lullaby. 

** ‘But rocking spoils a baby,’ the modern mothers 
say; 

‘They’re better off without it, if you just begin that 
way.’ 

You can do without the cradle and the crooning if 
you try, 
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But 70 U can not spare the echo of your mother’s 
lullaby. 

‘“lie’s crying? Never mind it; 'twill make his 
lungs expand; 

You 'll have a model baby if you keep the upper 
hand,' 

Close all the doors upon him that you may not hear 
him cry, 

But you can't shut out the echo of your mother's 
lullaby.” 

^‘Why, you silly little goose,” said 
Caroline, as Susie broke down at the end, 
and sobbed hysterically. Nobody ever 
said you could n’t rock your baby. Only 

'‘Heavens and earth, woman, are you 
deaf? ” cried Mrs. Gregory, bursting into 
the Milton cottage one day when Nathan¬ 
iel Calkins was about three months old, 
but recoiling on the threshold as she 


saw Mrs. Milton sitting quietly engaged 
in some work, while the baby was scream¬ 
ing lustily from the couch. 

“ No,” answered Susie, in a constrained 
voice. Mrs. Gregory rushed across the 
room, crying, “You poor little darling, 
whatever is the matter?” and in a mo¬ 
ment more would have had the child in 
her arms had not Mrs. Milton jumped to 


it’s better for him if you don’t. And you 
have more time yourself for other things.” 

“ But I don’t want any more time,” 
sobbed Susie. “ I want to hold him in 
my arms and hug him, and he’s growing 
so fast that pretty soon I sha’n’t have any 
Iaby at all. He’ll be a great big bo-oy.” 

This awful thought made Susie speech¬ 
less, and as the colic had evidently dis¬ 
appeared for good, mother and son 
retired to the bedroom, for the baby had 
gone to sleep, and the rest of the family 
went to dinner. 

III. 

her feet, imploring, “ Don’t, don't, don’t 
go near him,— there, you have done it 
now, in spite of everything.” 

Mrs. Gregory put down the baby in 
astonishment. Mrs, Milton fell back into 
her chair and broke into wild sobs, 
while Master Nathaniel at this sur¬ 
prising procedure paused an in¬ 
stant, and then settled down sys¬ 
tematically to split the roof. 

“Are you raving crazy?” de¬ 
manded Mrs. Gregory. “What 
are you letting him cry for, any¬ 
way ? ” 

“To amuse myself, you seem to 
think,” said Susie. 

“Well, it’s perfectly awful, your 
goings on with that baby, from all 
accounts,” said Mrs. Gregory. 
“Why, Mrs. Jones told my sister 
that he cried two hours straight 
one night when he was only three 
weeks old, and nobody lifted a fin¬ 
ger to touch him. ” 

“ Yes, but he’s never cried at night 
since,” said Mrs. Milton, “and before 
that he cried all the time. It was hard, 
I ’ll admit, but that converted me to let¬ 
ting him alone when he cries. I don’t 
mean when he first wakes up and is hun¬ 
gry or tired or something like that, but 
I mean when he has just been put down, 
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or is cross or sick or sleepy, and you Ve 
done everything you possibly can for 
him/’ 

‘‘ But it hurts such little babies to cry 
so hard,” said Mrs. Gregory. 

“Oh, 1 know it,” said Susie with fer¬ 
vor, ‘ ^ and it hurts their mothers, too. I 
never could stand it if I did n’t see how 
well it works. You would hardly be¬ 
lieve it. I could n’t at first. But the baby 
never has more than two or three crying 
spells over the same thing, and then he is 
just lovely afterward. Oh, I am learning 
lots about babies, thanks to ray mother 
and Sister Caroline and baby himself. 
Mother and Caroline balance each other, 
and I sit in the middle. 

“There, you see, he has stopped 
already. I did n’t want you to go to him, 
for that only makes him all the worse. He 
knows a lot already,he does, mamma’s own 
little sweetheart,” and she took the baby’s 
tiny hands, while he responded with that 
spasmodic and sporadic smile so dear to 
the heart of every young mother. 

“Well, 1 must say that you have more 
courage than I would,” said Mrs. Greg¬ 
ory* “ It makes me just wild to hear a 
baby cry. 1 don’t know what 1 should 
do if I had one of my own.” 

“ Oh, but I haven’t any courage at all 
by myself,” said Susie. “But I have 
seen how it works, and it’s nice to have 
a baby that goes to sleep by the clock and 
wakes up by the clock, and behaves just 
lovely all the time,” 

“As just now, for instance,” suggested 
Mrs. Gregory. 

Susie blushed and stammered. “Well, 

you see, that was one of the times,-” 

then her face brightened and she rushed to 
the door, saying, “ Here they are now. 
Caroline, do hurry up and come and tell 
Mrs. Gregory all about Nathaniel’s sys¬ 
tem.” 

“ Which? his digestive system, his nerv¬ 
ous system, his circulatory system, his 


system of working his ma and his dad, or 
what?” laughed George. 

“ Oh, now, you horrid thing, you know 
what 1 mean,” said Susie. “ 1 mean Caro¬ 
line’s system for bringing him up. I was 
thinking just now of punishing him.” 

“ ‘ Punishing him? you cruel mother,” 
said her husband mockingly. “ And him 
not three months old. And what were you 
going to do to him, —take him out to the 
bam and thrash him? ” 

“Oh, now, George, you know what I 
mean, ” expostulated Susie. ‘ * I want Caro¬ 
line to tell Mrs. Gregory our plan for pun¬ 
ishing him, or training him when he is 
naughty, so we won’t have to whip him.” 

“As if such a little baby could be 
naughty,” said Mrs. Gregory. 

“ Of course, he is n’t, ever,” said Susie, 
feeling ready to cry, “ but he does have a 
will of his own, and Caroline thinks — but 
you tell her, Caroline. I can’t make it 
sound straight.” 

“To say nothing of making it go 
straight,” said her husband. 

“ It is just this,” said Caroline. “ Our 
plan is to teach the baby regular physical 
habits first. Incidentally, his moral nature 
will receive the proper bent. We never 
yield to his little tempers and whims, but 
try to teach him self-control and firmness 
by exercising them ourselves. We take 
him up and hold him and feed him when 
it is reasonable and the proper time, but 
under no circumstances do we do so just 
because he cries.” 

“Yes, you see,” put in Susie, “I had 
just laid him down after holding him 
nearly half an hour, when Mrs. Gregory 
came in, and she thought I was cruel.” 

“ That is n’t so strange,” said Caroline. 
“ It seems to be human nature to pet and 
humor and spoil little babies. But when 
they are three or four years old, how many 
mothers slap and scold their children for 
exhibiting the very characteristics that were 
developed by the spoiling. It is kindness 
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to boys and girls not to be too yielding 
with babies. I think we should be very 
careful to see that we are not governed by 
our own tempers and caprices in disciplin¬ 
ing our children.” 

^ Our children * is good,” said George. 
*^For my part I am firmly convinced that 
no parent has any business whipping a child 
without first preparing himself by soaking 
his feet in hot water for half an hour, with 
a cold compress on his head.” 

How absurd you are,” said his wife. 

Well,” said Mrs. Gregory, I Ve come 
to the conclusion that your baby deserves 
his name.” 

His name?” echoed Susie. ^‘Why, 
his name is Nathaniel Calkins Milton. 
There ^s no deserving about it.” 

“ Oh, but he has another name. Have n^t 
you heard it?” asked Mrs. Gregory. 

*^They call him * Milton's Little Red 
Head ’ at the club,” said George. 


“ Well, they need n't,” said Susie. His 
hair is n’t red. It's just the loveliest 
brown.” 

<‘No,” said Mrs. Gregory, “it isn't 
* Red Head,’ or * Blue Eyes,’ or * Cherub, 
but simply ^That Poor Little Reformed 
Baby.' ” 

“ Well, they need n't be sorry for him,” 
said Susie. “ He's just the best kind of 
baby, and the happiest.” 

“ But people are always sorry for a baby 
that is n't coddled,” said Caroline, “and 
you may be sure that our baby is never 
known to cry, or show temper, or act 
naughty, but they tell it all over town 
with triumphant jubilation.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Milton, “the 
way of the reformer is almost as hard as 
that of the transgressor in this world. 
But they need n't waste all thtir sympathy 
on the babies. I think the daddies de¬ 
serve a little. ” 


THE PROMISE. 

BY MRS. S. M. I. HENRY. 

(enow that all things work together for good.'* 

Rom. 8: t8. 

The old year looks at me dumbly, 

As one who is fain to say: 

I made you a promise, and broke it; 

Forgive me, forgive, I pray; 

For I should be heavy hearted 
Unshriven to pass away.*^ 

I answer with eloquent smiling — 

Contentment hath made me bold; 

“Thy promise were best in the breaking; 

Kept, U were like hunger and cold. 

Pass, and be quiet, for Heaven 
Transmuted your iron to gold,’* 



FORMS OF THE FULL BATH.‘ 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


T he full bath is administered in an 
ordinary bath tub, which may be 
made of wpod, copper, zinc, porcelain, 
enameled iron ; or a bath tub may be 
improvised in a number of ways. 
Portable tubs, convenient for dwellings 
not provided with plumbing, may be eas¬ 
ily constructed. The first requisite is a 
frame of wood resembling in shape the 
top of an ordinary bath tub. To this 
support rubber sheeting is attached in 
such a way that when the ends are 
placed on chairs or other proper sup¬ 
ports, the sagging sheeting just touches 
th^ floor. Water may be conducted into 
the tub by means of a rubber hose 
attached to the water faucet, or it may be 
poured in. Well-oiled or painted duck¬ 
ing may be used in place of the rubber 
sheeting. In the absence of a tub es¬ 
pecially constructed for the purpose, a 
very convenient one may be readily im¬ 
provised by making a rectangular frame 
of wood, supporting the two ends, and 
securing a large piece of rubber cloth, 
mackintosh, or flexible oilcloth in such 
a way as to form a receptacle large 
enough to receive the bather. The im¬ 
pervious material may be tacked to the 
edge of the frame or secured by button¬ 
holes or tapes, the sagging bottom just 
touching the floor. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the cheapest 
way, when it is necessary to improvise 
a tub, is to make one of ordinary lumber, 
—whitewood, basswood, or pine boards 
may be used for the purpose. The lum¬ 
ber should be an inch and a half thick. 
It should be planed smooth on both sides. 
The tub should be about six feet in length, 
two feet in width, and a foot and a half in 


I The material for this article was selected from Dr. Kel¬ 
logg's forthcoming work. ‘'Rational Hydrotherapy.” 


depth. The cracks may be calked 
with oakum. Such a tub can be made 
by a good carpenter in a few hours, and 
if kept well painted inside, may be used 
a long time. 

The Cold Full Bath. 

For persons enjoying fairly good health 
a dip into a tub full of cold water is an 
excellent morning bath. It creates an ap¬ 
petite, accelerates the circulation, arouses 
the nervous system, and produces decid¬ 
edly exhilarating effects in those who be¬ 
come accustomed to its use. When em¬ 
ployed for this purpose, the duration of 
the immersion should not be more than 
from three to fifteen seconds. The tub 
should be sufficiently full to allow complete 
and instantaneous submergence of the body, 
except the head. The bather should rub 
himself vigorously while in the bath, and 
should dry himself quickly with vigorous 
rubbing after the bath. He should then 
take moderately active exercise for fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes. The daily use 
of the cold full bath in the manner sug¬ 
gested is one of the most effective means 
of fortifying the system against disease. 

The author does not recommend the 
practice of plunging into rivers and lakes 
in the winter through a hole in the ice, 
so highly laude4 by certain writers and 
undertaken by many to their sorrow a 
quarter of a century ago. Such a meas¬ 
ure is dangerous and quite unnecessarily 
heroic, as all the good effects obtainable 
from the cold bath may be secured by its 
judicious use in a more rational and con¬ 
venient way. 

That the cold bath may render valuable 
service in the treatment of fevers has been 
abundantly proved; and it is not necessary 
to appeal to modern statistics to find suf¬ 
ficient proof of its marvelous efficiency in 
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such cases. Currie describes an epidemic 
of typhus at the military prison located 
at Stapleton. England, in which a large 
number of French prisoners were confined. 
There were in ail eight hundred and fif¬ 
teen cases. All were treated by the cold 
affusion, with only forty-one deaths, a lit¬ 
tle less than live per cent, which for 
typhus fever is certainly an enviable 
record. The mortality was almost wholly 
confined to persons who were debilitated 
by age, dissipation, or exposure. 

The cold full bath may be appropri¬ 
ately used in cases of obesity without 
marked cardiac degeneration, and in 
cases of slowed nutrition when the gen¬ 
eral strength is fair. It creates appetite 
and improves digestion in certain cases, 
but is so inferior to other hydric proce¬ 
dures for the same purpose that it is sel¬ 
dom used. 

The cold bath should not be used for 
young children or for very aged persons. 
It should be avoided in febrile conditions 
due to acute inflammation of some inter¬ 
nal organ, as in acute peritonitis, gastritis, 
enteritis, and other inflammations. 

Surgeon McGregor, formerly superin¬ 
tendent surgeon of the English army in 
Egypt, once had charge of the “ Blues,’’ 
a famous old regiment then located at 
Canterbury, when an epidemic of typhus 
fever, generally complicated with pneu¬ 
monia, broke out. The disease devel¬ 
oped so rapidly that in a short time one 
fifth of his regiment were on the sick 
list, and there were thirty-three cases of 
fever, with daily accessions to the num¬ 
ber. At this juncture it occurred to Mc¬ 
Gregor that the cold bath might be used 
as a preventive of the disease. Accord¬ 
ingly, to use his own words, At my 
earnest recommendation, all the regiment 
out of the hospital were marched three 
times a day to the riverside, and every 
man was made to bathe. The good ef¬ 
fects of this were speedy and manifest, 


the number of new fever cases decreased 
daily, and those that did appear wore a 
milder aspect. Many, indeed, yielded to 
the common treatment. In some cases 
an emetic, in others the cold bath, at 
once cut short the disease. It was evi¬ 
dent to all that after the general bathing 
of the regiment, the contagion stopped.” 

It is well known that intoxicated sailors 
are often suddenly sobered by falling into 
the sea. The excitant effect of the con¬ 
tact of the cold sea water with the tem¬ 
perature nerves of the skin reacts upon 
the brain ami spinal cord with such in¬ 
tensity as to arouse to activity the alco¬ 
hol-narcotized centers. The writer has 
long been familiar with this fact, and has 
made frequent use of it in overcoming 
acute effects of alcohol poisoning. 

The Graduated Bath. 

This bath is a form of the full bath 
especially adapteil to the treatment of 
fevers. I'he method consists essentially 
in a full bath the temperabire of which 
is gradually lowered. The patient enters 
the bath with the water at a temperature 
from nine to ten degrees below that of the 
body. The temperature of the bath is 
lowered, at the rate of two degrees a min¬ 
ute, to 77®, continuing at this point until 
shivering, and chattering of the teeth 
begin. 

In fever cases this bath is sometimes 
administered every three hours. When a 
patient’s temperature rises to 104° or 
above, it may be necessary for him to 
spend half of his time in the bath. 

Frequent and often formidable objec¬ 
tions to the cold bath are the nervous 
shock which it produces, the dread the 
patient experiences, the discomfort, the 
cyanosis which often gives a case a 
grave appearance, although the danger 
may not be what it seems. It must also 
be remembered that in persons whose 
hearts are organically diseased, and espe- 
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cially in case of persons whose arteries are 
weakened by arterio-sclerosis, the very cold 
bath can not be employed without great 
danger. The graduated bath is free from 
these objections, and is hence a most val¬ 
uable hydrotherapeutic measure. 

The special physiological effect of the 
graduated bath is to reduce the body tem¬ 
perature, which it accomplishes in a most 
efficient manner, though perhaps less rap¬ 
idly than a cold friction bath. This form 
of bath may be used in such a way that 
no shock whatever is produced, so that it 
is much more agreeable than the cold bath 
to sensitive persons and those who dread 
cold applications. 

The Tepid Bath. 

The tepid bath is generally administered 
at a temperaluid leu oi twelve degrees 
below that of the body. Care should be 
taken to have the water cover the shoul¬ 
ders, in order to prevent pulmonary con¬ 
gestion. The usual duration of this bath 
is about thirty minutes, but by the aid of 
general friction it may be continued for 
many hoars. 

Reiss treated several cases of typhoid 
fever with the continuous tepid bath at 
88°. The patients were kept in the bath 
from eight to fifteen hours, or until the 
temperature fell to the normal, or nearly 
normal. The temperature usually began 
to rise again soon after the patient was 
removed from the bath. As soon as it 
reached ioi° the application was re¬ 
peated. In some instances the patient 
was obliged to spend almost his entire 
time in the bath in order to keep the 
temperature nearly at the normal point. 

For a continuous bath of this kind it is 
necessary that the patient be made com¬ 
fortable by suspension in a sheet, the 
ends of which are secured to the sides of 
the tub. 

The tepid bath given for half an hour or 
an hour is to be preferred to the very 
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cold bath in pneumonia and in low stages 
of typhoid fever in which the patient has 
not had the advantages of the cold water 
treatment in the earlier periods of the 
malady. 

During the tepid as well as the cold 
bath care should be taken to protect the 
head with cold water, and friction should 
be applied when there is the slightest tend¬ 
ency to chill. 

The Hot Immersion Bath. 

This is an ordinary full bath adminis¬ 
tered at a temperature of 98° to 104°. At 
temperatures above 104°, the bath is prop¬ 
erly termed very hot,but the effects of 
the full bath at temperatures ranging 
between 100° and 113° differ in degree 
only, not in kind. We will consider 
under this head the effect of the iraemr- 
sion bath at any temperature above that 
of the body. 

The time of the hot bath varies from 
two or three minutes to fifteen minutes, 
according to the temperature and the 
case. It must never be very greatly pro¬ 
longed, because baths at any temperature 
above that of the body cause a rapid 
accumulation of heat and rise of tempera¬ 
ture. In the administration of the bath 
at a temperature considerably above that 
of the body the beginning temperature 
should be 100°, the temperature being 
gradually raised, by the addition of hot 
water, to the maximum desired. By this 
means the skin becomes gradually accus¬ 
tomed to the elevated temperature, and 
a much higher temperature will be toler¬ 
ated than if the patient enters the bath at 
the maximum temperature. The cerebral 
excitation is also less. 

Much useful information respecting the 
effects of the hot immersion has been 
gathered from a study of the bath in the 
public baths of Japan. During many 
years’ residence in Japan, Professor Biiltz 
had an excellent opportunity for a thor- 
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ough study of the effects of these baths, 
since in that country nearly everybody 
takes a hot bath almost daily. In Tokio 
alone there are given daily about 400,000 
hot baths, the price being so low as to be 
within the means of the very poorest,— 
from one-half to one cent. Baltz him¬ 
self has for many years taken a hot bath 
at least twice a week, and in summer after 
great exertion in mountain climbing often 
twice a day. 

In Japan the bath is usually taken at 
115®, sometimes hotter. Europeans liv¬ 
ing in Japan take the bath at 104° to 
109.4°. The head is rubbed with hot 
water before going into the bath, whereby 
the blood vessels of the head are at once 
relaxed and anemia of the brain is pre¬ 
vented, when the surface vessels later 
become greatly dilated. The duration of 
the bath is from fiv^e to twenty minutes, 
according to the temperature. If the sen¬ 
sation of heat bec(^mes very great, or 
strong palpitation of the heart is experi¬ 
enced, the bather leaves the bath imme¬ 
diately. 

The first effect upon going into the 
hot bath is a goose-flesh contraction and 
blanching of the skin for a few' seconds, 
then gradually a relaxation of the vessels 
of the skin follows, and reddening of the* 
skin appears. The pulse is at first slow, 
gradually quickening. The respiration is 
only slightly influenced at the beginning. 
The temperature, measured under the 
tongue, shows a gradual rise to 104° and 
above. This rise is produced not only 
by the retention of heat but also through 
the direct absorption of heat. After 
leaving the bath the temperature gener¬ 
ally continues to rise from .6° to 1° or 
more, and not until one or two hours 
later does it reach the normal. 

On leaving the bath one feels relaxed, 
and profuse sw'eating occurs. Before 
leaving the bath the bather usually pours 
cold water over himself. 


It is generally supposed that after a 
hot bath one very easily takes cold. Dr. 
Baltz claims, on the contrary, the very 
opposite,— that it is impossible to take 
cold. Taking cold occurs only after a 
tepid or warm bath, the temperature of 
which is the same as or lower than that 
of the body. The very hot bath pro¬ 
duces a paralysis of the skin vessels which 
continues for some time and prevents the 
vessels from reading to cold. 

Dr. Swartz, for many years a medical 
missionary in Japan, testifies that the 
effect of the hot bath is decidedly stimu¬ 
lating, and that no depressing effects 
whatever follow its use. Some persons 
cool off the skin by means of the cold 
bath after coming from the bathing tanks, 
but many natives may be seen running 
through the streets quite nude, even in very 
cold weather, without having employed 
any cooling measure, and yet they do not 
take cold. This is probably due to the 
fact that the temperature of the skin and 
of the blood in the Japanese nature is at 
so high a point that ordinary or even ex¬ 
traordinary exposure does not suffice to 
produce a chill, either by lowering the 
temperature or by cooling the peripheral 
nerve filaments. 

The hot immersion bath has proved 
itself a very valuable measure of treat¬ 
ment in cerebro-spinal meningitis. The 
temperature should be 103° or 104°, the 
duration from ten to fifteen minutes, to 
be repeated every three or four hours. 
The head should be protected by a com¬ 
press saturated with ice water, or by cold 
irrigation, or by a cooling coil. If a cold 
compress is employed, it should be fre¬ 
quently renew'ed. 

In chronic bronchitis, a very hot bath, 
from five to seven minutes in duration, 
accompanied by rubbing with the friction 
mitt, relieves congestion of the mucous 
membrane, and when the disease is com¬ 
plicated with asthma, generally affords 
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prompt relief from the distressing parox¬ 
ysms. The patient should be carefully 
cooled off after the bath, and oil should 
be rubbed upon the skin. 

The hot bath at from 102° to 106° may 
be very profitably employed in chronic 
rheumatism and obesity. The bath should 
be used daily or every other day for ten 
or fifteen minutes. Rubbing during the 
bath increases the beneficial effect in 
rheumatism, by aiding circulatory reac¬ 
tion. Massage of the joints may be prac¬ 
ticed with great advantage during the hot 
bath. The hot bath should always be 
followed by a cold application, which, in 
cases of obesity, should be vigorous and 
prolonged. 

The daily hot bath affords relief from 
the intolerable itching of jaundice, and 
aids the skin as well as the kidneys in 
ridding the system of the bile pigment 
with which the tissues are poisoned. 
Gastric and intestinal colic are quite 
promptly relieved by the bath at no® for 
ten or fifteen minutes, but in cholei^ the 
cold friction bath succeeds better. 

The relaxing effect of the hot bath is 
highly valuable as a palliative measure 
in case of gallstone or renal colic. The 
effects of the bath may be encouraged by 
gentle massage employed at the seat of 
pain in such a way as to aid the move¬ 
ment of the calculus through the proper 
channel. 

The hot bath is an excellent means of 
preparing the skin and the system at large 
for a cold bath in cases in which such 


preparation is necessary. The hot bath 
may be equally well employed in cases 
in which an overdose of cold water has 
been inadvertently applied. It is well to 
remember that heat is a perfect antidote 
for cold, while cold is an equally perfect 
antidote for excessive applications of heat, 
provided no structural change has taken 
place. 

In delirium tremens a short hot bath 
followed by cold friction or a cold shower 
bath renders valuable service. 

In the beginning of measles, scarlet 
fever, and other eruptive disorders, the 
hot bath often proves very beneficial 
by encouraging the development of the 
eruption. 

In infantile convulsions the hot bath 
for from three to five minutes, followed 
by iiffubion consisting of a quart or two of 
water poured over tlie patient^s head and 
spine, is a powerful life-saving agent. 
Immediately after the affusion the child 
should be wrapped in warm blankets so 
as to produce quick reaction. The very 
hot bath may also be us.ed to great 
advantage in asphyxia in the newly born. 
The child should be dipped in hot water for 
fifteen or twenty seconds, then should be 
dashed over with cold water while artifi¬ 
cial respiration is practiced. 

'I’he hot bath must be avoided in case 
of organic disease of the brain or spinal 
cord, in cases of cardiac wea*kness, car¬ 
diac hypertrophy, arterio-sclerosis, cere¬ 
bral apoplexy, and usually in febrile dis¬ 
orders. 


Refrain to-nighi, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy; 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out, 
With wondrous potency. 


— Shakespeare, 
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BY F. M. ROSSITER, M. D. 


B eautiful feet and ankles have 
caused novelists to write hysteric¬ 
ally, and poets to rave; neglect of the 
same has caused many a woman to moan 
upon a bed of sickness, and many a doc¬ 
tor to spend sleepless nights. In order to 
preserve a perfect physical as well as 
moral equilibrium as to the feet, it is nec¬ 
essary to have a thorough knowledge of 
our understanding. 

Considered from an anatomical and 
mechanical standpoint, the fool is the 
embodiment of consummate creative gen¬ 
ius. Here, as elsewhere in the human 
body, we see the signature of the Divine. 

The pedal e.stremity is not without 
interest. It is the symmetrical associa¬ 
tion of compactness, strength, and grace. 
Many bones, ligaments, muscles, tendons, 
nerves, and blood vessels are crowded into 
a small compass, all acting in harmony, 
and all so thoroughly protected that none 
is injured when subjected to heavy weights, 
in addition to sustaining the weight of the 
body. 

Long before man had need of, or con¬ 
structed, an arch, the Creator placed one 
in the human foot. This arch is made up 
of seven tarsal and five metatarsal bones, 
so nicely joined and articulated that they 
form a strong curved structure extending 
from the heel to the ball of the great toe 
and of the little toe, and likewise from side 
to side. This arch is placed at right an¬ 
gles to the leg, a position peculiar to man, 
and its under surface is strengthened by a 
powerful ligament. This is slightly elas¬ 
tic, allowing the arch to yield to jars and 
shocks. This elasticity is imparted to 
the gait and is an important factor in 
making one a graceful and easy walker. 
In some this ligament is poorly developed, 
giving rise to the condition known as 
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‘‘flat foot.*’ The higher the arch, the 
higher the instep, the better the walker. 
Those who possess a good arch are more 
graceful in walking, and step with more 
ease and less fatigue. 

rhe feet are well supplied with blood, 
for the arteries are large and numerous, 
and as we use the feet probably more than 
any other part of the body, the muscular 
exertion has a tendency to keep the circu¬ 
lation active. However, the feet being 
farther removed from the heart than any 
otlier part, and the blood vessels being 
nearer the surface and less covered with 
fat, there is a natural tendency in cold 
weather for these parts to become chilled 
and cold. This emphasizes the necessity 
for keeping the lower extremities well 
clothed,— an urgent need, but one often 
overlooked by devotees of fashion. 

Few realize the relations existing be¬ 
tween the feet and all the vital processes. 
One of the secrets of health and happi¬ 
ness is a cool head and warm feet; in fact, 
it is difficult to be cool headed and have 
cold feet. It is difficult to study well and 
to remember well when the feet are cold 
and the head hot. the latter being a con¬ 
comitant condition with cold feet. 

Cold feet are a frequent cause of head¬ 
ache. In the baby they often produce 
an attack of colic; in the adult they inter¬ 
fere with digestion in various ways. On 
the other hand, dyspepsia is a frequent 
cause of cold feet. Neurasthenics nearly 
always suffer with this trouble. The com¬ 
mon habit of ‘‘ toasting ’* the feet over reg¬ 
isters, on the hearth, in the oven, or of 
warming them by hot stones or bricks, is 
a prolific source of cold feet. 

This condition always indicates some 
disturbance of the circulatory equilibrium. 
Women and girls are more likely to suffer 
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from cold feet than men, because their 
shoes are light, the soles are thin, the 
lower extremities poorly protected, and 
their life more sedentary. 

When we reach the point where we care 
more for health and comfort tlian for ap* 
pearances and the arbitrary demands of 
society, more of us will enjoy good health. 

The shoe should always fit the foot 
comfortably, and be sufficiently large to 
permit free movement; on the contrary, 
it should never be too large. A shoe 
should never fit tightly across the foot on a 
line that corresponds to the ball of the 
great and the little toe. The pointed shoes 
common a few years ago produced per¬ 
manent injury and deformity of the feet. 
In winter the sole of the shoe should be 
thick. During the cold season one of the 
best shoes to keep the feet warm is the felt 
shoe, which, although by no means ap¬ 
propriate for social functions, is exceed¬ 
ingly comfortable. 

It is distressing to see peojjile wearing 
low shoes with thin soles on a frosty side¬ 
walk or in a light snow. Such footwear 
is a frequent source of colds, coughs, and 
more serious complications. 

Not only should the bottom of the foot 
be protected, but the ankles should be 
well clothed. There is often almost a 
criminal neglect as to the proper clothing 
of the ankles and legs. 

Those who are troubled with habitual 
cold feet may do a very great deal toward 
relieving this condition if they will put 
forth the effort. The alternating hot and 
cold spray to the feet is one of the most 
effectual treatments, and the relief and 
comfort following are surprising. Those 
who are not fortunate in having the appara¬ 
tus for giving a spray, may accomplish the 
same results by changing the feet quickly 
from a tub of hot water to one of cold. 
This treatment is especially valuable for 
those advanced in years. It may be 
taken at bedtime, and may be repeated 


with advantage on arising in the morn¬ 
ing. 

Any measure that will improve the cir¬ 
culation will have a tendency to prevent 
cold feet. Nothing is better than a cold 
plunge in the bath tub immediately upon 
getting up in the morning, or the cold 
morning sponge bath followed by vigor¬ 
ous friction. 

The feet often get cold when one is rid¬ 
ing in the street car or in a carriage, or 
when one is otlierwise exposed to cold with¬ 
out opportunity for active exercise. An 
excellent way to get them warm in such a 
case is to exercise the toes in the shoe by 
alternate flexion and extension, or, in 
other words, by “wiggling” the toes. To 
do this thoroughly will occupy all the 
attention, and if kept up for ten minutes 
will induce perspiration. It is hard work. 

Rubber materials, such as are found in 
rubbers and arctic overshoes, are poor 
conductors of heat, retaining it within 
the shoe, and keeping the cold out. 
Overshoes should be removed immedi¬ 
ately upon entering the house. Rubber 
boots, as worn by many farmers, are 
unwholesome, keeping the feet in a con¬ 
stantly moist medium, so that the skin is 
always relaxed, inviting colds and catar¬ 
rhal conditions. 

Sweating of the feet and fetid feet are 
a constant source of annoyance to many. 
These conditions may be due to nervous 
or vasomotor disturbances, or to the 
nature of the footwear. In all such cases 
the feet should be washed with soap and 
hot water at least once a day, with the 
employment aftenvard of the hot and cold 
spray or foot bath. Perforated or cork 
soles avail but little. Dusting the feet 
with equal parts of starch and salicylic 
acid will check sweating, or the feet may 
be washed in a solution of tannic acid 
(a teaspoonful to a pint of water), or in a 
solution of potassium permanganate (six 
or eight grains to an ounce of waterV 
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Corns are known and appreciated only 
by civilized people These excrescences 
of culture are always caused by improper 
footwear. Corns will often disappear 
without treatment as soon as proper shoes 
are adopted. If they persist, they should 
be macerated in hot water or oil for half 
an hour, and then removed by cutting or 
scraping. They may then be painted over 


with several coats of the following; Sali¬ 
cylic acid, thirty grains; extract of canna¬ 
bis indicae, live grains; collodian, one 
ounce. 

Ingrowing nails are due to^ tight shoes. 
When the condition is firmly established,, 
attended by inflammation and pus forma¬ 
tion, the only effectual treatment is by 
surgery. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH NUTS AS FOOD. 

BY EVORA BUCKNUM. 


M y experience in the use, or possibly 
at first the abuse, of nuts began 
in my early .childhood days, when our 
storeroom was bomitifully supplied with 
hickory nuts, butternuts, and hazelnuts 
bought of the farmers round about, or of 
the children who used to go out into the 
country to gather them. 

Occasionally, which was a great treat, 
my mother would take the horse and car¬ 
riage, with plenty of bags, and spend a 
holiday with us in gathering these autumn 
treasures. 

Of course we always ate them between 
meals, and evenings when our schoolmates 
came in for an hour or two, crisp and 
juicy apples accompanied them, for my 
father was a firm believer in the liberal 
use of fruits, and our cellar was as richly 
stored with barrels of the luscious spies, 
spitzenburghs, and seek-no-furthers, with 
greenings for cooking, as the storeroom 
was with nuts. 

In later years, when I was traveling 
and taking my meals often in railway sta¬ 
tions, nuts, which I could get at the hum¬ 
blest grocery, and crack with a stone on 
the railroad ties, were nearly always on 
my bill of fare, and no other part of it 
was quite so satisfying. 

But ray real practical experience with 
nuts as food began in the fall of 1891. 
At that time, through some English 


friends, I heard of parties in London who 
were agitating the subject of an exclusive 
fruit-and-nut diet. Being anxious to 
know if one’s strength could be main¬ 
tained for hard labor on such a diet, I 
resolved to try the experiment on myself. 

For a year previously to this, I had 
been living on one meal a day, because of 
the inability to digest two; so I continued 
the same M^ith fruits and nuts. After a 
year and a half of the ** experiment,” I 
had no difficulty in digesting two meals. 

When I began with the new diet, I deter¬ 
mined to try it for a week, thinking that if 
I then felt no perceptible loss of strength, 

I would continue it for a month. But I 
had not gone through the week before I 
experienced a marked change. The dull, 
heavy feeling had gone from my head, 
and, though forty years old, I felt the 
buoyancy of youth. Consequently, I con¬ 
tinued for the month, and the result was so 
satisfactory that I have continued it, wdth 
very few digressions or variations, for 
eight years, with a constant increase of 
strength and endurance, and clearness of 
mind. To be sure, I have had some ups 
and downs, as one who has abused his 
digestive apparatus constantly for thirty 
years is bound to have. But when I 
was down, I let my stomach rest from all 
food for a time, then took up again the 
perfect diet. 
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That this may well be called a perfect 
■diet one who considers the matter will 
see. The nuts provide the proteids (the 
strength-giving elements) in much larger 
proportion than do flesh foods, and also 
the fats (in emulsion instead of the indi¬ 
gestible free oils of butter and other ani¬ 
mal fats), while the fruits supply the 
sugar, the acids, and the bulk. Both nuts 
and fruits contain salts in abundance. 

‘‘But, ” 1 hear some one say, “I think 
we need some starch.” Yes, we do; 
and we get it, digested, in the sugar of 
the fruits, all ready for assimilation,— 
a wonderful saving of labor to the weak 
stomachs of this generation. Cocoanuts 
and chestnuts are not classed with other 
nuts, for their composition is quite dif¬ 
ferent. They have a small proportion 
of proteids, being largely composed of 
starch. The chestnut may be boiled or 
roasted and used for carbonaceous food, 
but, with many experiments, I have never 
found any way of cooking the cocoanut 
that did not to some degree increase Us 
indigestibility. 

In the early months of my experiment, 
when my stomach w^as in an extremely 
sensitive condition, I noticed some irrita¬ 
tion from the free use of those nuts, such 
as the English walnut, the hickory nut, and 
the butternut, that have the thin, brown 
skin over the meat, which is not easily re¬ 
moved, and I found the explanation of that 
in the fact that there is a large proportion 
of tannin in this covering. The Brazil 
nut proved one of the best for a steady 
diet, and later I learned that the filbert 
was nearly its equal, though not so rich in 
oil. The covering of these nuts does not 
seem to have so much of the astringent 
element. 

The almond stands at the head, we 
may say, of nuts, but the scarcity of the 
crop in different parts of the world for the 
last two years has made the price so high 
as to place it beyond the reach of many. 


While the covering of the almond is 
rough in texture and strong with tannin, 
it is easily removed. Then, if the meat 
is dried slowly in an oven that is just 
warm, and colored, by a slight increase of 
heat, to a delicate cream color, it is crisp 
and sweet and easily digested. But if 
from lack of care it is allowed to assume 
too deep a color, an irritating, poisonous 
acid is developed. 

While the peanut, or goober pea, or 
monkey nut, as it is variously called in 
different localities, is not a true nut but a 
legume, and is so classed by leading 
authorities on foods, its composition is 
almost identical with that of the sweet 
almond, being a little richer in proteids, 
although not containing quite so much 
oil, and is one of the most important of 
nut foods both from its price and the 
variety of ways in which it can be used. 

The raw meats can be stewed, made 
into butter and soups, and used for 
shortening, baked like beans, made into 
roasts, and used in an almost endless 
number of w^ays. Some years ago the 
German army began to use them. I'ro- 
fessor Dabney has experimented exten¬ 
sively with them, as have many other sci¬ 
entists. I have known several cases of 
insomnia of long standing to be cured by 
the use of peanut butter. 

There is the same objection to the 
use of roasted peanuts as to almonds 
roasted brown, but it is possible that a 
person with good strong digestion can 
occasionally take a meal of carefully 
roasted peanuts without much apparent 
harm. 

On my fruit-and-nut diet 1 seldom feel 
thirst, while if I transgress a little and 
eat some vegetables, 1 suffer exceedingly 
from it. I find, also, that I do not re¬ 
quire so much sleep as when living on 
another diet. 

To those who have been erroneously 
taught that they must avoid the use of 
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nuts because of their indigestibility, I 
would say that with my exceedingly 
weak stomach, 1 have almost never 
experienced any trouble from indigestion 
after eating them (and I have never cov¬ 
ered up their delightful flavors with salt, 
either, not being credulous enough to 
believe the fable of the drunken doctor 
and the woman who died)—not nearly so 
much as from oatmeal or potatoes. I am 
satisfied that except in extremely abnor¬ 
mal conditions, nuts can be used in the 
proper quantity, at the proper time, and 
in the proper way; that is, at our meals, 
not between them, at the beginning of the 
meal, instead of as a dessert, and masti¬ 
cated thoroughly. 

People often say to me, when I tell 
them what my diet is, ‘*That is pretty 
good living.^’ It truly is, but I will tell 
you that for weeks and months after I 
began it, 1 would eat a good hearty meal, 
then wish I could have something to 
eat. Why? — Because of the absence 
of bread made from grains. The lifelong 
habit of eating that kind of bread makes 
it seem as if we had had nothing to eat 
when we first begin to discard it and to 
take fruits in its place. So if any of the 
readers of this article think of trying the 
experiment, remember that there will be 
some self-denial connected with it. But 
in my case it has been richly rewarded. 
Think of the pleasure of cracking your 
dinner compared with roasting or broiling 
it, and of the absence of greasy dishes and 
pans to wash. 

How wonderfully nature has provided 
against the danger of eating too fast or 
of overeating, by a diet of nuts the meats 
of which have to be picked out. Their 
firm flesh necessitates thorough mastica¬ 
tion, thus strengthening the teeth, besides 
affording one the enjoyment of retaining 


their sweet flavors longer in the mouth. 

One of the greatest difficulties I en¬ 
countered in trying to help people out of 
the mire of perverted appetite, was that 
there was nothing to take the place of 
milk, cream, and butter, either in taste or 
nutritive value. This was a serious draw¬ 
back, and I tried ‘‘many inventions,” 
but none were thoroughly satisfactory. 
So my heart was greatly rejoiced when I 
heard of the nut butter 'originated at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, which could also 
be diluted to the consistency of cream and 
milk; and now, since so many other won¬ 
derful products have been developed from 
the same source, those who are not yet 
ready to go to what might be called the 
extreme in natural foods, can, in nut 
butter, nuttolene, protose, bromose, etc., 
have cream for their coffee and porridge, 
and milk to drink or to use in cook¬ 
ing. 

They can enjoy their steaks, roasts, 
salmis, ragouts, sweetbreads, croquettes, 
timbales, salads, and desserts without the 
laest fear of tuberculosis or other accom¬ 
paniments of animal foods. 

In some cities, nut luncheons, where nut 
sandwiches, nut salads, nut cream for the 
coffee, nut cakes, and nut candies are 
served, have become quite the fad. 

Some of the leading people of the land 
are giving, to distinguished guests, din¬ 
ners composed largely of these foods and 
entirely without flesh meats» 

This personal experience is given from a 
sincere desire to help others into a better 
way, and I trust that the time is not far 
distant when with many more the nut pick 
will take the place of the fork, and the 
sweet and toothsome “fruit of the tree 
yielding seed ” regain the place which 
has been usurped by the bloody, putrefy¬ 
ing morsels of the bodies of dead animals. 


A DETAIL OF WINTER UNDERWEAR. 


BY ANNE E. TABOR. 


T here is a great variety of opinions 
as to the proper underwear for 
women, and these opinions have found 
expression in almost as great a variety of 
garments. Many women dislike to dis¬ 
place their old-fashioned dainty muslin 
underclothes by the severely plain and 
unornamental garments that are so com¬ 
mon to-day. But in winter something 
different from the thin cotton, silk, or 
linen drawers is really indispensable to 
warmth and comfort. 

The change from summer undercloth¬ 
ing to warm winter dress is often deferred 
far too long for the very reason that 
women dread the close-fitting tights, or 
the loose and badly adjusted bloomers 
that have proved so unsatisfactory in the 
past. The umbrella drawers shown in 
our illustration combine the advantages 
of both tights and bloomers, while avoid¬ 
ing their disadvantages. They are warm, 
but not tight. They allow perfect free¬ 
dom of movement, yet are not baggy. 

Almost every 
woman who be¬ 
comes accustomed 
to wearing them 
would not think 
of changing to any 
other stvle, since 





they are both convenient and comfortable, 
and dainty and feminine in appearance. 

These drawers fit the limbs to the top 
of the stockings, being practically a con¬ 
tinuation of the stockings. The full ruffle 
takes the place of extra skirts, not more 



than one long one being required when 
these drawers are worn. 

The material used in making the um¬ 
brella drawers for winter wear should be 
soft flannel or other woolen fabric. The 
circular yoke is buttoned to the waist. 
The deep fold in the body of the gar¬ 
ment, front and back, closes in the limbs 
perfectly. The ruffle can be made of 
any desired fullness, and may be longer 
than represented in the illustration, al¬ 
though the knee length is the most sat¬ 
isfactory. 
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If desired, a short skirt can be attached 
to the same set of buttons, while the 
longer skirt is fastened to the upper 
row. 

With a union suit next to the skin, then 
a freedom waist, and umbrella drawers, 
long hose attached to the freedom waist, 
and one short and one long skirt, a 
woman is warmly and suitably dressed 
so far as underclothing is concerned. 

The three small diagrams accompany¬ 


ing this article, marked A, B, and C, 
are given in order to show how um¬ 
brella drawers are constructed. A repre¬ 
sents the circular yoke; B, the body of 
the drawers; C, the ruffle; a, a, join 
yoke and body of drawers at top; b, b, 
join ruffle and body of drawers,— one 
half of the garment. The notches show 
where the seams should be in the body of 
the drawers, while the notches on A indi¬ 
cate the back of the yoke. 


THE CARE OF GROWING GIRLS. 

BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 


S TANDING by the bedside of a child 
mother, who, sad to say, was not a 
wife, another mother said, O, how I 
wish I could be certain that I could bring 
up. my three little daughters so as to save 
them from such a fate as this.^’ Many 
other mothers’ hearts are burdened in Uie 
same way, and too many other mothers, 
alas, are closing their eyes to the dangers 
which threaten the young maidens who 
are leaving the gentle rippling waters of 
the brook of maidenhood, to enter the 
broader, more turbulent river of mature 
life. 

As it is the character of the streamlets 
that makes the river dark or clear, so it is 
the influence of heredity, infancy, child¬ 
hood, and youth which determines the na¬ 
ture of womanhood. Whatever of truth, 
love, purity, honesty, steadfastness, rev¬ 
erence, and all other good qualities was 
stamped upon the germ of human existence 
by the authors of its being, will be manifest 
in the maturity of the individual life, and 
contribute its part to form a righteous or 
stable character, with impulses and pas¬ 
sions well under the control of the will, 
and subject to the moral nature. On 
the contrary, should the stamp of vice, 
unruled passion, and ungoverned im¬ 
pulse be graven on the plastic embryo of 


human life, it will be fixed there for all 
time, either to make the battle for good 
so much the harder, or to make life a sad 
failure, and existence a bane instead of a 
blessing. 

After heredity the next most potent in¬ 
fluence in moulding the after life, either 
for good or evil, success or failure, is early 
education. What the baby girl eats, how 
she is clothed and handled from the first 
time she feels the impress of human 
hands, — all these things are so many in¬ 
fluences forming her body physically and 
her moral and mental nature as well. If 
she is badly fed, left to suffer from unclean, 
badly fitting garments, or is badly handled, 
receiving too much care, being tossed and 
turned about by an irritable nurse or 
mother, until tired and nervous, her plastic 
nature more or less suffers constant wounds 
and bruises. The nurse or mother may 
not be aware that through contact with 
the little one’s body her angry passions 
and lack of self-control are mingling with 
the infant’s developing character and be¬ 
coming a permanent part of its education. 
A short time ago the writer saw an angry 
mother take up her baby, a few months 
old, and although her resentment and an¬ 
ger were not against the helpless child, 
yet the angry scowling face bending over 
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it made it shrink away from her clasping 
arms, and scream with terror. A moment 
before it had been a merry, laughing baby. 

The food poisons formed in the stom¬ 
ach, and the irritation from chafing due to 
dirt and overheating, all excite undevel¬ 
oped nerve centers to premature activity, 
and the passions begin to crave indulgence 
before the moral nature is strong enough 
to keep them properly checked and re¬ 
strained. The little girl may be precocious, 
and accounted bright for her years, but at 
the same time she is merely a bundle of 
egotism, self-consciousness, and prema¬ 
turely developed impulses. The words 
used in the child’s hearing even before it 
can talk, the incidents of the daily life 
around her, whether they be pure and 
wholesome, or the reverse, are all weaving 
themselves into the web of her life and are 
to determine her future conduct. Statis¬ 
tics from disreputable houses, as well as 
from the history of the inmates of rescue 
homes and reformatories, all tell the same 
story,— that most girls fall while in their 
teens, or even before that time; that few 
go astray after twenty years of age. Many 
little girls arc familiar with vice before 
they are twelve years old, and these are 
not always children of outcast parentage. 
It is at the time when mother and nurse 
have the moulding of the character, when 
the little girl is educated by what she 
hears, sees, eats, and drinks, that the 
marring of character is begun. The sub¬ 
sequent “fall,” as it is called, is only 
the full-blossomed development of that 
education toward impurity which began 
with the dawn of the young life. 

Many things are taught children which 
have to be unlearned in adult life. Little 
girls are taught overfamiliarity with men 
by being permitted, and often urged, to 
allow themselves to be kissed and handled 
by them in their early years. But when 
the pinafores arc put off and replaced 
by long skirts, girls are reproved for per¬ 


mitting the same liberties. The writer^c 
cheeks have often burned with indigna¬ 
tion when some thoughtless mother has 
compelled her little bashful six- or eight- 
year-old girl to submit to the kisses and 
caresses of a tobacco-steeped, whisky- 
soaked, rough-bearded man. This is an 
outrage from which children of both sexes 
should be protected by both civil law and 
social custom. The press, it i§ to be 
hoped, will help to educate the masses by 
spreading the medical opinions of eminent 
physicians in relation to the danger of 
contracting contagious disease in this way. 

Lastly comes the duty of the parents to 
protect and at the same time to educate 
their children, both sons and daughters, 
in relation to their own bodies and bodily 
functions. The parent owes it to the in¬ 
experience of his child to take good care of 
that delicate intricate machine, the body, 
while it is in his complete charge, as well 
as to educate the child how to take care of 
and make the best of his own body when 
he reaches maturity and must accept the 
charge of directing his own life. 

It is often true that the most anxious 
burden young women have is for the souls 
of young men^ Mothers have a part to 
act in this matter, for many have brought 
up their daughters with the idea that to 
reclaim young men is their principal mis¬ 
sion ill life, and so firmly is this idea im¬ 
pressed upon them that they are not 
interested at all in steady youths, or in any 
man unless he has some dreadful past 
record of vice or crime. This morbid 
sentiment leads them to shower bouquets 
on red-handed murderers, assassins, and 
criminals of all sorts. Nothing can be 
more out of place, and more likely to lead 
to the ruin of young women and girls 
than association with such wily villains, 
who can take these unformed, sentimental 
maiden minds, and fill them with such 
perverted ideas of right and wrong as will 
destroy all perception of the difference 
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between vice and virtue. Parents, espe¬ 
cially mothers, should find a more health¬ 
ful interest for their daughters, and should 
direct their growing minds and sentiments 
into channels which will develop the 
moral nature and tend to check the over- 
ripening of the merely sentimental and 
emotional. It may not be so pleasant for 
Sweet Sixteen to go into the home of the 
widow next door, and wash the dirty 
children, comb their hair, scrub the floor, 
and cook some delicate, healthful dish for 
the sick mother, as to carry flowers to 
some polished villain in a prison cell 
awaiting his trial, who can make eloquent 
speeches, and pay her delicate compli¬ 
ments; but it will l)c a vastly more Chris¬ 
tian work, and one that will not foster 
perverted sentiment, but will cultivate the 
hands and the head and make them use¬ 
ful members, capable partners in the good 
work of true Christian charity. The 
young girl may not feel so much like the 
heroine of a novel, but she wnll feel much 
more like a practical Christian. It is just 
as important that young women have right 
ideas of how' to do good as of how to 
av^oid evil. It is just as important that 
they learn into what channels of good 
as w'ell as of evil their youth and inex¬ 
perience may lead them. 

Another danger arises from the desire of 
every growing mind to understand all 
about the mysteries of human life. The 
question of man’s whence, what, and 
whither begins very early to perplex the 
mind of the young. The child is a mys¬ 
tery to itself, and is eager in the pursuit of 
information on the subject of how' it came 


to exist, what it exists for, and whither 
it is bound. When it comes wnth these 
all-important questions to its parents, or 
when the little girl comes to her mother 
with the question of her own or her baby 
sister’s entrance into the world, happy is 
the mother who can feel free and has the 
tact and good judgment to tell the little 
one the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
.and who can take the time and pains to 
prepare to meet just such questions with 
righteous answers. Mothers who are in 
earnest about saving their daughters 
should not wait until they are almost 
grown up before throwing around them 
the safeguards of an educated, intelligent 
regard for purity, but should remember 
that purity may begin to be cultivated or 
overthrown in the days of early infancy, 
that cleanliness and health of the body 
and freedom from all abnormal excite¬ 
ment mean soundness of mind and mor¬ 
als, that w’hat the woman makes of her 
womanhood, depends upon two factors,— 
heredity and education. 

Education, when rightly applied, may 
do much to counteract bad heredity, but 
w'hen the education is faulty, it may do 
much to destroy even the influence of a 
good inheritance. With botli there must 
be a good sound Christian conversion, not 
merely an experience of good feeling, but 
a genuine turning about which reaches 
and changes the whole character, leads to 
a clear perception of life’s work and duties, 
and sanctifies the whole individual. Then 
he may be saved from evil doing in this 
life and have the promise of that which 
is to come. 


God made the country and man made the town, 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves. 

— Ccnvper. 
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More doctors, it is claimed, are kept 
busy in Australia than in any other 
country on the planet; at the same time 
Australia consumes more animal food 
than any other country. 


Vegetarianism is the bedrock of the 

science of political economy, so decided 
the National Vegetarian Congress in Lon¬ 
don last September. One speaker asserted 
that if people ate whole-meal bread they 
would virtually make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before. An¬ 
other showed how by adopting vegetarian¬ 
ism a man might marry and live well on 
a shilling a day. Mr. Wright demon¬ 
strated that vitality and vigor could be 
maintained upon sixpence a day- Pro¬ 
fessor Mayor, president of the Vegetarian 
Society, testified that when he was doing 
the heaviest literary work he ever engaged 
in he lived upon twopence a day. 


“ Habits of temperance or intemper¬ 
ance,” says Dr. Mary Wood-Alien, in 
‘‘Baby^s Firsts,** ‘‘may be inculcated in 
the baby by the plan pursued in its feed¬ 
ing. The food, if given irregularly, is of 
necessity given intemperately, and the 
child is thus taught to eat for the gratifi¬ 
cation of the sense of taste, which is of 
itself the foundation of intemperance. 
If the child is fed every time it cries, or 
to still pain, the lesson taught is to try to 
forget present discomfort by putting some¬ 
thing into its mouth. It will not be sur¬ 
prising if a child thus taught follows out 
the teaching in maturity, and attempts to 
quiet sorrow, to drown care, to deaden 
pain, by putting something into its mouth, 
learning after a time that alcohol has a 
charm that temporarily annihilates all 
grief. We thus come to see that the 
regular habit of feeding infants has in it 


a moral quality, and is worth our serious 
consideration.** 


An outbreak of food poisoning, as 

the result of eating “chitterlings,** or the 
prepared entrails of the pig, is re¬ 
ported ill the British Medical Journal. 
About fifty people were suddenly made 
very sick with abdominal pain, vomiting, 
purging, muscular cramps and pains, 
chills aud fever. It is interesting to 
notice how carefully these “chitterlings,** 
that caused so much suffering, were pre¬ 
pared. To quote from a London 
weekly:— 

“ After the intestines had been removed 
tliey were turned inside out for the purpose 
of more efficient cleansing, and were then 
thoroughly washed in a tub and again in 
a stream of water from the tap until quite 
clean. They were then placed in a large 
tub of clean water, changed twice a day, 
but without the addition of any preserva¬ 
tive. Finally they were scalded and re¬ 
washed, and then boiled for three hours. 
After this they were placed in a tub of 
clean, cold water, through which a stream 
of water from the tap was allow’ed to run 
all night. Next morning they w’ere taken 
out, allowed to drain on a clean board, 
and when free from excess of moisture, 
were divided into tw^o portions, one por¬ 
tion being conveyed by rail to Nunea¬ 
ton, a distance of some fifteen miles. 
They were all sold the same evening, ex¬ 
cept one and one-half pounds, which was 
sold next morning. The weather at the 
time was exceptionally cold for tlie time 
of the year. 

“ Most of the food purchased on the 
first day was eaten the same evening be¬ 
tween 6 and lo p. m. The premises 
where the pigs w'ere killed, and all the 
appliances used, were reported by the 
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sanitary inspector to be clean and excep¬ 
tionally well kept/’ 

It would seem from this account that 
it is exceedingly difficult to make whole* 
some food from the intestines of the pig. 


Discordant noises are detrimental' to 
health. Thus has declared tJie London 
Society for the Suppression of Street Nui¬ 
sances. The first anuual report of this 
society/’ says the British MedicalJournal, 
‘‘suggests that india-rubber tires should 
be adapted to many light vehicles, espe¬ 
cially mail carts and milk carts, and that 
rubber rings should be compulsorily placed 
on the Hoofs of milk carts, to prevent the 
rattling of cans; that newspaper boys 
should desist from shouting, and instead 
thereof should exhibit ‘contents sheets/ 
or that newspapers should be sold from 
kiosks on the pavements, as in Paris. In 
fact, street noises should be made the sub¬ 
ject of reasonable regulations, and the peo¬ 
ple who make noises should be taught to 
be orderly and systematic.” 


The Figaro/’ a popular journal of 
Paris, has been carrying on a crusade 
against the drink evil. This is especially 
significant in a country so given to wine 
drinking as France. The following sum¬ 
mary from an editorial in the Figaro was 
translated for the Literary Digest :— 

“ In epidemics the excessive use of 
alcohol is almost identical with a death 
warrant. Of one hundred hard drinkers 
attacked by the cholera, ninety-one die; 
of moderate drinkers, only nineteen. A 
wounded man who has poisoned his blood 
with alcohol is always in greater danger 
than an abstainer. According to English 
statistics, abstainers live, on an average, 
fourteen years longer than drinkers. 
Fourteen years is worth thinking about. 

“'Phe worst is that the drunkard pun¬ 
ishes his children for his own crimes. In¬ 


sanity, idiocy, moral depravity, hysteria, 
epilepsy, are only tv)o frequently the lot of 
the offspring of a drunken father.” 


An eminent educator, Charles Wesley 
Emerson, contributing to a symposium in 
the Pilgrim, on the subject of education, 
expresses this opinion : “ My experience 
and close observation during many years 
have confirmed me in the belief that the 
brain does its best work on a diet consist¬ 
ing of a sufficient (juantity and variety of 
vegetables, grains, fruits, and milk, ex¬ 
clusive of meat.” 


Cooking as a fine art was lately dis¬ 
cussed by Mrs. M. I). McKee, in the Pil¬ 
grim. Among other pertinent remarks 
the writer says: '‘That intemperance 
means more than immoderate drinking, 
has not always occurred to us, but we 
learn in our modern cookiug-school that 
we can be intemperate in eating as well. 
Kate Field’s Washington some time since 
contained a terse comment on the cause 
of the death of a noted chief-justice, to 
which the doctors gave a very high sound¬ 
ing technical name. Miss Field said, ‘ In 
my humble opinion, he died of dinners. * 
As a race, we are in error on three impor¬ 
tant things regarding diet : Our food is 
not prepared with sufficient intelligent 
thought and skill; we often eat too much; 
and Ave frequently eat too hastily.” 


One of the laundry trade journals, 
says the Scientific American, recently 
noticed a new antiseptic intended to ster¬ 
ilize clothes when being laundered, thereby 
preventing contagion. A formaldehyde 
solution is solidified, and this is used by 
laundrymen. 


Vegetarianism,” says a distinguished 
Englishman, ” is the proclamation of the 
doctrine of vitality. If we desire to be 
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filled with vitality, it is necessary to be fed 
with that which has the potentialities of 
life,— all of which we can gather from 
nature. ” 


The native liquor of the Chinese is 
distilled from the yeasty liquor resulting 
from rice boiled under pressure for many 
days. 

The plague is not decreasing in India, 
says Dr. James J. Walsh, in the Independ¬ 
ent. On the contrary, it is worse than 
ever, and sanitary experts and bacteriolo¬ 
gists in India are beginning to doubt if 
they ever will be able to get rid of it 
until it consumes all the susceptible 
material, when it ^vill die out of itself. 
This situation is not strange when we 
consider the huddled way in w’hich the 
natives live. A trustworthy authority 
states that London with its population of 
more than four million has about thirty- 
six thousand people to the square mile. 
In the thirteen wards of Calcutta there 
are only four with a population below 
this figure; the remainder have from forty- 
six thousand to one hundred and forty- 
four thousand inhabitants to the square 
mile, three wards actually containing 
more than one hundred thousand people 
to the square mile. One case is quoted 
where two hundred and fifty persons were 
living in a space that should accommo¬ 
date only fifty. 


“Utilized first by Adam, recognized 
and recommended by all the illustrious fol¬ 
lowers of Esculapius to the present day; 
even used by the Great Physician, Jesus 
Christ, who commanded the leper to go 
bathe in the river Jordan and be made 
whole,—thus characterizes A. C. Haven, 
M. D., in the Journal of (he American 
Medical Association, the plain and simple 
remedy, water. He says further: “Some¬ 
times 1 think if it were given its chemical 


name of protoxide of hydrogen, it would 
rise in the estimation of the profession.^’ 


An association has been formed in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the purpose of es¬ 
tablishing baths and swimming pools for 
the use of children. 


Domestic animals furnish evidence 
that colds are infectious, declares Omega, 
Cats seem to be specially susceptible. 
Probably they often bring home from 
their nocturnal rambles those myste¬ 
rious catarrhal attacks which so rapidly 
run through the house. It is an old saying, 
“The cat is sneezing; we shall all have 
colds.” Sheep, too, are liable; a whole 
flock may show that curious eruption 
around the lips which we know only Luo 
well as one of the most unpleasant accom¬ 
paniments of a bad cold in the head. 


That the children’s teeth in Her 

Majesty’s dominion are suffering more at 
the present time than was formerly the case 
is shown in a recent English work. The 
cause is said to be found in the deficient 
and artificial feeding of infants. This 
causes abnormal development of the jaws, 
which is the source of nasal abnormalities; 
and the arched jaw, which is coming to 
be so common, is produced within the 
first twelve months of infant life by ab¬ 
normal feeding. The early decay of the 
teeth is one of the symptoms of want of 
care of the infant. 


“ Smoking rooms are a common fea¬ 
ture of English women’s clubs,” reports a 
well-known Chicago woman who recently 
returned from England. “ I went into 
the Pioneer Club,” she said, “a beautiful 
building in Grafton Street, elegantly 
furnished, perfectly equipped. They took 
me into their smoking room, a beautiful 
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room. About twenty-five women were 
lounging about on d’vans, smoking ciga¬ 
rettes. I l)een vi a great many Amer¬ 
ican women’s clubs, but I never saw a 
thing like that. The> asked me to have a 
cigarette. I declined.’’ 


Rigorous temperatures, so far from 
being made more tolerable by drinking 
alcohol, are in reality rendered much 
more severe, whether extremes of heat or 
of cold, declares Professor Lombroso, 
the distinguished Italian. He says that 
in the Polar regions, as well as in the 
Indies, sailors and soldiers, thinking to 
gain greater power to resist fatigue, really 
aggravate their condition by drinking 
alcoholic liquors. In cholera epidemics 
occasional drinkers are attacked far more 
severely than abstainers. The mortality 
among abstainers is only 19.9 per cent; 
among drinkers, 91 per cent. 


The king of Italy, according to an 
English journal, is a vegetarian, and lives 
entirely on vegetables and fruits. The 
doctors have also forbidden him to drink 
coffee, so his beverage is claret, well 
diluted \vith water. The king never feels 


so well as when his fare is bread, potatoes, 
and oranges, although peaches are his 
favorite food. 'I*he queen has made re 
peated attempts to become a vegetarian, 
but so far has given up in despair. 


The wholesale butchery of frogs in 
the swamps of the Belgium border is re¬ 
ported by the IVochemchrift, published 
in Holland. The frogs are killed by 
being summarily cut through the middle 
of their bodies. The hind part is thrown 
by the skillful cutter to another man, who 
skins it, strings it up, and packs it in ice 
for exportation. The front portions, con¬ 
sisting of the head, chest, and forelegs, 
are thrown into a careless heap, and as 
the animals are very tenacious of life, 
they live for six or seven hours, during 
which any observer may see the slimy 
mass of frogs moving about, opening 
their mouths without being able to utter a 
sound. It is a horrible spectacle for any 
one with the milk of human kindness run¬ 
ning through his veins, and must be 
demoralizing to the village children. If 
only the consumers of this delicacy 
could be transplanted to the spot of 
slaughter for one hour! 


GROWING OLD AND KEEPING YOUNG. 


T O keep the commandments ” is the 
first and most important way to 
ward off the infirmities of a premature old 
age, asserts the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
D. D., in the Evangelist, 'J'he distin¬ 
guished clergyman goes on to say:— 
“Our Creator has written certain laws 
on our mortal bodies, laws as irrepealable 
as those written on the stone tables of 
Sinai — laws for the breach of which Jesus 
Christ has made no atonement. To 
squander vital resources by violating these 
laws, or even by neglecting them, is an 


unpardonable sin. There are suicides in 
Christian churches — yes, in some Chris¬ 
tian pulpits! Rigid care as to a digestible 
diet does not mean fussiness. It means a 
clear head, clean blood, and a chance for 
longevity. Stimulants are dangerous just 
in proportion as they become indispens¬ 
able. Hard brain work, heavy eating, 
and little or no physical e.xercise are a 
short road to a minister’s grave. That 
famous patriarch of the New England pul 
pit, Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, who was vig¬ 
orous at ninety-four, used to say, * I 
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always get u]) from the table a little hun¬ 
gry/ The all-comprehensive rule of diet 
is very simple — whatever harms more than 
it helps, let alone. Willful dyspepsia is 
an abomination to the Lord. 

“A second essential to a healthy lon¬ 
gevity is the repair of our resources by 
sound and sufificient sleep. Insomnia is 
worse than any of the plagues of Egypt; 
it kills a man or woman by inches. How 
much sleep is absolutely necessary to 
bodily vigor m\ist be left to nature. She 
will tell you if you don^t fool with her. 

* Burning the midnight oil ’ commonly 
means burning out your life before your 
time. Morning is the time for work; one 
hour before noon is worth five after sun¬ 
set. When a man who has as much strain 
on his brain and on his nervous sensibili¬ 
ties as most ministers have, goes to his 
bedroom, he should school himself to the 
habit of dismissing all thought about out¬ 
side matters. If he has difficulty in 
doing this, he should pray for divine help 
to do it. This suggestion is as applica¬ 
ble to hard-worked business men and to 
care-laden wives and housekeepers as it is 
to ministers or to brain workers in any pro¬ 
fession. That wonderful physical and 
mental phenomenon, Mr. Gladstone, once 
told me that he had made it a rule to lock 
every affair of state and every other worry 
outside his bedroom door. To this ex¬ 
cellent rule he attributed his sound sleep, 
and to his refreshing sleep he largely at¬ 
tributed his vigorous longevity. Paddy’s 
rule is a good one, ‘ When you slape, 
pay attention to it.* Personally, I may 
remark that it is to a full cpiota of slum¬ 
ber at night and a brief nap after a noon 
meal that I mainly owe fifty-three years 
of steady ministerial work without a sin¬ 
gle Sunday on a sick-bed. 

•‘'Po keep young, every man or woman 


should endeavor to graduate his labors 
according to his age. After threescore 
and ten, lighten the loads. It is over¬ 
work that wears out life, just as it is the 
driving of a horse after he is tired that 
hurts him and shortens his days. But 
while excess of labor is injurious to the 
old, an entire cessation of labor may be 
still worse. A workless life is apt to 
be a worthless life. If a minister lays off 
the burdens of the pastorate, let him 
keep his tools sharp by a ministry-at-large 
with tongue and pen. When a merchant 
or a tradesman retires from business for 
himself, let him serve the public, or aid 
Christ’s cause by enlisting in enterprises 
of philanthrof)y. 

“A sore temptation to the aged is a 
tendency to querulousness and pessimism. 
Losses are unduly maguified, and gains 
are not rightly appreciated. While we 
cherish and cling to many of the things 
that are old, and are all the better for 
having been well tested, let us not seek to 
put our eyes in the back of our heads, 
and live only in the past. Keep step with 
the times; keep in sympathy with young 
hearts; keep in touch with every new-born 
enterprise of charity, and in line with the 
marchings of God’s providence. A ten- 
minutes* chat or play \yith a grandchild 
may freshen you more than an hour spent 
with an old companion or over an old book. 

‘‘Above all, keep your hearts in the love 
of God, and walk in the sunshine of 
Christ’s countenance. Our ‘ Indian sum¬ 
mer* ought to be the most golden period 
of a life consecrated to Him who bought 
us with his precious blood. 

“ * Eye hath not seen, tongue halh not told, 

And ear hath not heard it sung 
How buoyant and fresh—though it seem to grow 
old— 

Is the heart forever young.’ ” 


THE DEADLY BROOM. 


T he old-fashioned way of cleaning 
house is being attacked on all sides by 
writers on hygiene. Max (xirdansky, 
M. D., in the New York Medical Journal^ 
charges the broom with force and fire. 
He says in part : — 

** I wish to call your attention to one 
agent whose gruesome power in this di¬ 
rection [spreading tuberculosis] is greater 
than that of all other agents combined. 
I mean tlie broom. The foot is an easy, 
thoughtless affair. The broom is applied 
with a great deal of attention, intention, 
and vigor. The footstep has its habitual 
narrow path, and seldom roams out of it. 
The broom scorns negligence, and pries 
eagerly into each forgotten corner. The 
aimless footstep is put down carelessly, 
and may be insufficient to break up the 
crust formed by the pathological sputum. 
The action of the wind is weak, uncer¬ 
tain, and frequently tempered by the in¬ 
hibitory influence of the shower. But 
when the dutiful housewife comes out in 
the morning witli her scepter of power 
— her broom — to do the house cleaning, 
cleanliness becomes the watchword, and 
thoroughness the imnto, of the hour. She 
enters upon the field with energy worthy 
of a better purpose. With her broom she 
rubs and scrapes, and scratches and 
scratches, and rubs and scrapes again, 
until all noxious matter has been loos¬ 
ened, pulverized, and gathered out of 
its hiding place. She whips, and grates, 
and brushes until the room is filled with 
a cloud of dust; not an inch of floor 
is left undisturbed, not a corner unswept. 

“After an hour of such work she has 
cleaned her room, and gathered the dirt 
out of the house. But the dirt that she 
has actually cleaned out of the house is 
of the more innocent variety, — pieces of 
fruit, pieces of bread and meat, large 
or moist particles of sand, and wear and 


tear of clothes and furniture, pieces of 
paper, etc. The really noxious variety, 
the dried sputa, contents of the nasal and 
rectal cavities, all waste products of man 
or animal, skin shed by convalescents from 

scarlet and similar fevers, — these have 

♦ 

been broken up into the finest particles, 
thoroughly pulverized, and again and 
again flogged violently into the air, to be 
inhaled by this very industrious house- 
cleaner, by her children, and the members 
of her household. The clouds of dust 
her broom has raised are so thick that she 
feels the necessity of protecting her hair 
and covering her clothes and furniture, 
but she does not give a thought to her 
lungs. Perhaps she is not aware of hav¬ 
ing any. 

“The cleaning of the carpet, the mat, 
and the hall rugs comes next. These are 
thoroughly shaken, hung out from the 
windows, from the lines, occasionally 
waved in the street or upon the roof; 
dusted, shaken, and beaten until they are 
rid of all their dirt; until all this has been 
converted into fine dust flogged into the 
air, in which it is kept perpetually float¬ 
ing until it reaches its permanent destina¬ 
tion — the bronchial mucous membrane of 
the passer-by. 

“ Thus the process of sweeping,although 
apparently accomplishing its purpose, in 
reality serves as the most effectual means 
of spreading tuberculosis, the scourge of 
the age. 

“But the sweeping is not the function 
of the housewife or servant only. The 
finest particles of wear and tear of the 
household have been thrown out into the 
street, the dust entering many a bronchial 
tube, but a part of it has settled upon 
the furniture, walls, and ceiling of the 
house; there, however, not to remain for 
a very long period, for the dusting hour 
will arrive — all will be stirred up, all dust 
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will be disseminated, and all bacilli set 
floating again, until as many of them as 
possible will safely settle in some trachea, 
bronchus, bronchiole, or pulmonary vesi¬ 
cle. In the afternoon or on the next 
day this process is repeated. 

^‘'Fhat part of the dirt that has been 
removed to the street, and that part of 
the dust that has been allowed to escape 
through the opened windows, has entered 
into the domain of another knight of the 
broom — the janitor. He exhibits, if 
any thing, certainly not less zeal than the 
housewife. The house dirt and dust that 
has mingled with the particular dirt of the 


pavement; viz., the expectoration of the 
passer-by and the excretions of domestic 
animals, is again rubbed and brushed and 
puffed into the air; then, again, the bacilli 
are offered an easy chance to enter the 
lungs of the speeding breadwinner or 
school-going innocent. 

ip. if. % % -if. 'i?. 

“If sixty per cent of all men die of 
pulmonary tuberculosis (Biggs); if the 
main, almost the only, cause of pulmon¬ 
ary tuberculosis is bacilli-laden dust, and 
the broom by far the main cause for such 
dust. — the broom is evidently responsible 
for more deaths than the sword ever was-^’ 


SIMPLICITY OF HABITS AND LONG LIFE. 


Pythagoras, who so pathetically incul¬ 
cated abstinence from animal food, and 
so strictly enjoined upon his disciples 
frugality and self-government, according 
to an anonymous writer of his life, lived 
a century. 

The philosopher Gorgias, who declared 
he had never eaten or done anything for 
the mere gratification of appetite, lived a 
hundred and seven years. 

Hippocrates, the father of physic, lived 
more than a hundred years. 

Sophocles, the tragedian, at ninety years 
of age produced one of the most elaborate 
compositions of the dramatic kind that 
human genius ever perfected, and lived to 
be nearly a hundred. 

Xenophon, who wTote so much in praise 
of temperance and virtue, lived beyond 
ninety. Plato, his contemporary, reached 
his eighty-first year. Diogenes, the cynic, 
died at about ninety; Zenocrates, at eighty- 
four. 

Zeno, the father of the Stoic philoso¬ 
phy, attained his ninety-eighth year, and 
his immediate successor and disciple, 
Cleanthes, his ninety-ninth. Pindar, who 
begins his poems declaring water to be 


the best thing in nature, lived almost 
through a century. 

Agesilaus, whose character is so beau¬ 
tifully portrayed by Xenophon, led armies 
at eighty, established Nectanabis in his 
kingdom, and at eighty-four, on his return 
from Egypt, finished a life of singular 
glory. 

Cicero, in his treatise on old age, in¬ 
troduces Cato the censor, in his eighty- 
fourth year, haranguing the people, and 
assisting the senate, the people, his clients, 
and his friends by his counsels. 

It is surprising to what a great age the 
Eastern Christians, who retreated from the 
persecutions into the deserts of Egypt and 
Arabia, lived in health and on very little 
food. St. Anthony lived to a lumdred and 
five years on mere bread and water, add¬ 
ing only a few herbs at last. James, the 
hermit, died at one hundred and four. 
Arsenius, the tutor of the Emperor Arca- 
dius, lived a hundred and twenty years, 
sixty-five in the world and fifty-five in the 
desert. St. Epiphanius lived to be a hun¬ 
dred and fifteen; St. Jerome to about a 
hundred; Simeon Stylites to a hundred and 
nine ; Romualdus to a hundred and twenty. 
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A quaint and enthusiastic writer of the 
eighteenth century relates the following : 

George Broadbent, of Doncross, in Sad- 
dleworth, T.ancashire, lived to the age of 
ninety-eight years. He had abstained 
during almost his whole life from animal 
food, from an opinion of its pernicious 
effects upon the human constitution, 
which opinion he inherited from his 
father. He lived chiefly on milk, keeping 
his own cow, and cultivated his owm roots 
and vegetables. Apples, pears, plums, 
etc., were his luxuries. He was very 
partial to bread made of the flour of 
beans, and ate garlic very frequently. 
He always found himself strong and vig¬ 
orous, and a stranger to disease. At 
the age of ninety he mowed his grass, 
made it into hay, and carried it home on 
his back, to the distance of a quarter of a 
mile. His usual hour of rising was four 
in the morning. He wrought at the busi¬ 
ness of woolen-cloth making to the time 


of his death, which took place in the year 

Many more instances might easily be 
produced where regularity of life, tran¬ 
quillity of mind, and simplicity of diet 
have furnished long scenes of happiness, 
and blessed the late evening of life with 
unimpaired vigor both of body and mind. 
But such instances of longevity are very 
rarely to be found in courts and cities. 

Courts have ever been the sepulchers of 
temperance and virtue, and great cities 
the graves of the human species. In 
the middle stations of life, where men 
have lived rationally,— in the humble 
cottage, whose inhabitants are compelled 
to be abstemious—in hermitages and 
monasteries, where the anchoret mortifies 
his desires, and imposes abstinence upon 
himself from religious considerations,— 
in these sequestered scenes we are to 
search for those who reach the ultimate 
boundaries of this life’s short pilgrimage.’^ 


Interesting Chinese Customs. 

In the extreme north of China, in very 
cold weather, says a writer in the Forum, 
there is found in the residences of the 
well-to-do and in inns a divan of masonry, 
varying in size, beneath which is the fire¬ 
place. On this divan the household 
sleeps, and the fire is used for cooking. 
For pillows, hollow square frames of rat¬ 
tan or bamboo are used, frequently just a 
block of wood. 

'Fhe Chinese arc not fond of bathing, 
and seldom wash the entire body. To 
wipe the face and neck with a cloth that 
has been wrung out of hot water is con¬ 
sidered quite enough in the way of ablu¬ 
tions. 

The writer explains the origin of the 
(lueiie. The early Chinese allowed the 
hair to grow ail over the head. They did 
not cut it, but wore it bound upon the lop 


of the head, secured by one or more long 
bodkins. In 1627, however, the Man- 
chus issued an order that all Chinese 
undier them should adopt their style of 
coiffure as a sign of allegiance, on penalty 
of death. The fashion thus begun by 
compulsion is now followed from choice. 

As no man can safely undertake to 
shave the top of his own head, a barber 
is required daily. Those who can not 
afford to have one come to the house go 
into the street and sit on the box of the 
peripatetic barber to have face and head 
shaved, ears cleaned, eyes swabbed out 
(the chief cause of the prevalence of 
ophthalmia), and queue braided. 

Whiskers are seldom worn, except by 
some of the mandarins of high rank, even 
by the very few who can raise them. A 
mustache is not considered proper for a 
man under forty. 
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I'he prevailing opinion that the Chinese 
are gross eaters is erroneous. They have 
usually but two meals a day — breakfast 
about nine, and dinner about three. The 
proportion of animal food consumed by 
them is probably smaller than among 
other nations in the same latitude. Pork, 
after rice, is the leading food. The 
writer remarks that the kittens and pup¬ 
pies intended for the table are fed upon 
grains and clean food, so that if the nature 
of this food is considered, it is far more 
wholesome than is the unclean hog. To 
assert, however, that cats and dogs form 
a staple article of food, is pure fiction. 
Rats and mice are not commonly sold as 
food, but as medicine. They are too 
hard to catch to be cheap, even for the 
latter purpose. 

Snuft is laid on the thumb nail with a 
tiny spoon, and then inhaled. 

The end of an elaborate dinner is an¬ 
nounced by a bowl of plain boiled rice 
and a cup of tea, as if the host would say, 
in self-depreciation, “ I have tried to pro¬ 
vide an entertainment worthy of you, but 
1 feel that I have failed; and lest you 
should leave my table hungry, 1 bid that 
you will satisfy yourselves with this sta¬ 
ple.^’ 

Malaria and the Mosquito. 

So much is being said and written in 
these days about the mosquito as an 
agent in carrying malaria, that the follow¬ 
ing quotation from a correspondent of 
tlie British Medical Journal is of special 
interest: — 

“The best time for destroying mosqui¬ 
toes is the winter, when tliey are in least 
numbers in the water, and when new gen¬ 
erations do not appear. It is always pos¬ 
sible to destroy mosquitoes in houses, and 
this may be done with greajtest effect 
in the winter, when the insects take refuge 
in houses. Better knowledge of their 
habits, that is, of the place and time of 


breeding, will render their destruction 
easier. Even in the most favorable cases, 
when drainage shall have done all that is 
possible, this will not be so easy as many 
believe. Nevertheless, after the treasure 
spent by nations and private individuals 
for preserving the vine from oidium, per- 
mospora, and the phylloxera, it is to be 
hoped that something will be done to pro¬ 
tect man from the malarial mosquito. 

‘‘Professor Grassi, of the University 
of Rome, recently obtained from the Ital¬ 
ian Railway Company leave to use two 
rooms in a cottage situated near Maccar- 
ese, a place well known as malarial, on 
the line between Rome and Civita Vec- 
chia. The windows of two rooms were 
covered with perforated zinc, and for 
eight days Professor Grassi left Rome 
every evening at 5:30, accompanied by a 
family living outside the Porta San Gio¬ 
vanni, consisting of father, mother, and 
five children varying from one to nine 
years of age, for the above rooms, where 
they passed the night. The windows of 
the rooms were left open, but the entrance 
of mosquitoes was prevented by the per¬ 
forated zinc. Professor Grassi took care 
that none of the members of the family 
left the rooms between sunset and sunrise. 
At about 8 A. M. every morning he and 
the family returned to Rome. 

“The experiment was completely suc¬ 
cessful, inasmuch as twelve days after 
Grassi and the family had returned per- 
manentl}^ to Rome not one of them had 
been attacked with malaria, while during 
the same time several persons sleeping only 
one hundred meters away from the cottage 
and not protected in the same manner, 
were taken ill with the disease. 

“Professor Grassi and his subjects, 
having slept with open windows, naturally 
breathed the night air of this intensely 
malarial spot, and they drank the water 
found there. It may therefore, he says, 
be deduced tliat their immunity was due 
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solely to the fact that having protected 
the windows with perforated zinc those 
species of mosquitoes which produce ma¬ 
laria could not penetrate through tlie zinc 
into the rooms/* 

The Future of Health, 

*‘Each generation is weaker and wiser 
than its fathers/* is the burden of a paper 
in the Forum, The writer shows that so¬ 
cial progress and physical degeneration go 
hand in hand. Along with advancement 
in medical science, better clothing and 
housing, and unprecedented improvements 
in hygiene, science, and sanitary methods, 
has come a weakening of the power to 
resist disease. 

That the young wear glasses, no longer 
excites remark. A natural set of teeth 
remaining perfect until its owner has 
reached the prime of life has become ex¬ 
tremely rare. A toothless race is not a 
distant possibility. 

Changed modes of warfare cause the 
able bodied to be selected for danger, 
while the weaker remain at home. The 
effect of social activities and peaceful pur¬ 
suits, as well as military customs, is that 
the race is being continued in greater pro¬ 
portion by the less perfect than by the 
more perfect physical representatives. 
Even the influence of philanthropy in 
protecting and caring for the feeble and 
defective tends toward the deterioration 
of the race. The writer says: ‘*The 
death rate has been much reduced in all 
civilized lands during this century, and 
particularly in the last half of it. Hut we 
arc at the point now where the immediate 
benefits are at a maximum. The evil 
results, only beginning to appear, must 
grow at an increasing rate, if counteract¬ 
ing forces arc not set in motion.** He 
concludes, ‘‘We may confidently predict 
that the more intelligent sympathy of the 
future will demand that misery be not 


merely alleviated, but that it be no longer 
transmitted as a curse to posterity.** 


A Portable Solitude. 

An ingenious suggestion, says Harper's 
Bazar^ is made in that curious produc¬ 
tion called Flim Flams.** **The hero 
of this work was tender eared. He found 
no end to all those kinds of small noises 
which play on the finely organized ears of 
a literary man like the storms on an 
w^olian harp. His unsteady brain was 
long the unhappy victim of his eyes and 
ears. At length he divulged that he had 
made an important discovery. ‘ Soli¬ 
tude/ said he, ‘has long been the catch¬ 
word through all ages of literary men. 
Why should they be without a portable 
solitude? I have actually contrived such 
a thing, which will serve in all times and 
places.* He exultingly held up some¬ 
thing, which, having clapped upon his 
head, the latter disappeared. ‘Here is 
solitude.* It was a long, triple-quilted 
cap, which came down an inch over his 
eyes, and quite covered his ears, in 
which parts it was stuffed with great care. 
Furnished with this, the inventor claimed 
that a man need not travel three hundred 
miles in quest of solitude, but could find 
it at once, even in the heart of noisy 
London.** 

Commenting upon this discovery, the 
Union Signal says: — 

“We do not know that the cap was ever 
patented, but we do know that we need a 
more magic extinguisher than it could 
ever be. We need to hush more than 
the noises of London, New York, Chi¬ 
cago. We need the stillness of spirit 
that can gather up the disturbances of 
environment and lose them in the depths 
of its own peace. 

“It is possible to put one*s self into 
the confusion or irritation of surround¬ 
ings so that our nerves die daily and 
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hourly. It is also possible to be right 
atnid those same surroundings, and be 
conscious only of the great, beautiful 
calm within. Is thy spirit at peace? 
Does God nde thy purpose? Does his 
Spirit abide in thine heart? Then turn 
thy attention away from the things that 
irritate, and listen to the music that right¬ 
eousness is making in thine own soul. 

*/>V stiily and know that I am God.’ Go 
Into the sacred, secret inner room of thine 
own spirit, where naught can come save 
l)y thy permission, and there shall thou 
find the solitude that will give thee power 
to think and work.” 

Hygienic Blackboards. 

A writer in Health, discussing the dan¬ 
gers that lurk in the schoolroom, speaks 
in particular of abuses of the eyes. He 
says of blackboards : — 

‘‘They should be placed opposite win¬ 
dows— never between — and should be of 
a dark, lusterless color, kept scrupulously 
clean, and not made gray with chalk. 
Lessons placed upon the boards for pupils 
to copy are injurious to the eyes, by rea¬ 
son of the rapid change of focus required 
from the distant board to the paper on 
the desk, hence these should be avoided. 
For sanitary reasons, the use of slates 
should be abolished. When blackboards 
are used for object lessons, they should 
be placed at a distance of not less than 
fifteen or, better, twenty feet from the 
nearest pupil; for beyond this distance 
the rays of light from the object to be 
looked at are brought to a focus upon the 
retina, and produce a clear image with the 
minimum effort or strain of the accommo¬ 
dation on the part of the normal (emme¬ 
tropic) eye; and it would be best to divide 
the class into such a number of pupils as 
can be placed directly in front of separate 
boards. All. work placed upon the black¬ 
boards must have a certain minimum, that 


the area of each letter may correspond to 
the square of a visual angle of five min¬ 
utes (one twelfth of a degree), so that the 
letters should be distinctly read by the 
pupil at the greatest distance from the 
blackboard — say, at forty feet, letters 
should approximate one inch square; at 
twenty feet, one-half inch square.” 


Immolation. 

“The Child’s Proper Development” is 
the subject of a prize article in the Cosmo¬ 
politan, by a father who prefers to remain 
incognito, but who can not conceal a 
rare and strong personality. In develop¬ 
ing his theory of “immolation,” forget¬ 
ting self and living wholly “for the 
young shoots,” he gives the following:— 

“Some time ago L was trying to con¬ 
vince one of the boys that it was not 
quite right to peg away at the little birds 
with a sling shot, giving him the usual 
talk about killing the mother and leaving 
the poor little birdies alone in this cruel, 
cold world, ct cetera. A while after, I 
overheard a discussion between that boy 
and one of his brothers. They were try¬ 
ing to establish wherein was the differ¬ 
ence ’ twixt murder by a sling shot and a 
just execution by the gun route — for the 
birds. Not being able to help them out 
with that problem, I simply put the guns 
away. The sling shots followed. Exam¬ 
ple is most contagious. Now we go for 
long walks in the woods, and observe 
how birds and things live, instead of kill¬ 
ing every live thing we see.” 


How He Learned. 

A mother I know had need one evening 
to pass between the light and her little 
son. With sweet, . grave courtesy she 
said, “Will you excuse me, dear, if I 
pass between you and the light? ” He 
looked up and said, “What made you 
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ask rne that, mama? ” And she answered, 

• * Because, dear, it would be rude to do it 
without speaking. I would not think of 
not speaking if it had been Mr. F. [the 
minister], and surely I would not be 
ruder to my own dear boy.** 

The boy thought a moment, and then 
said, **Mama, what ought I to say 
back?” His mama replied, ‘^What do 
you think would be nice?** He studied 
over it a while, for he was such a wee lad¬ 
die, and then said, “Would it be nice 
to say, ^ Sure, you can*?** This was 
mama*s time to say, ‘^That would be 
nice, but how would you like to say, 
just as Mr. F. would, 'Certainly*? It 
means the same thing, you know.** 

That little lad, now a young man in 
college, is remarked for his never-failing 
courtesy. A friend said of him the other 
day, It*s second nature to W. to be 
polite,** and the mother smiled as she 
thanked God in her heart for the grace 
that had helped her to be unfailingly 
courteous to her boy.— Christian Work. 


Cabinet Councils at 3 A. fl. 

Mrs. Henry Clarence Paget, in an article 
in the Cornhill for September, gives a 
curious account of the early-rising habits 
of the imperial court of China. ‘In 
spite,* Mrs. Paget writes, 'of the reluc¬ 
tant awakening of China, what has been 
the custom still remains so, and at 2 a. m. 
every morning the Halls of Audience are 
opened, and at 3 a. m. the cabinet coun¬ 
cils are held. What minister’s ideas 
would not be congealed if called upon to 
assemble at such an unearthly hour, with 
the thermometer many degrees below 
zero? Even the court entertainments 
take place at 8 a. m., and at to a. m. the 
work of the emperor’s day is over. Any¬ 
thing more uncomfortable can hardly be 
imagined ; but from the emperor down 
to his lowest subject, vvho is ground down 


and obliged to subsist on fare which would 
mean starvation to most races, the Chi¬ 
nese are supremely satisfied with them¬ 
selves, and they see no reason for any 
change.* ** 

Dangerous Drinks. 

The Philadelphia News is authority for 
the following : “ A bartender plaintively 
bewailed the necessity of having to rub 
congealed drops of sticky beer off the 
bar. ‘ But if I let them remain,* said he, 
in a tone of one seeking compassion, 
‘they rot the wood.* 

“'They rot the wood, do they?* 
fiercely repeated a beer bibber. ‘Then 
what in the name of common sense does 
beer do to my stomach ? * 

“ Replied the manipulator of drinks : 

‘ It is beyond me to tell. Let me show 
you something.* He placed a piece of 
raw meat on the counter, and dropped 
upon it a small measure of an imported 
ginger ale. In five minutes the meat had 
parted into little pieces, as if hacked by a 
dull knife.*’ 

Specific Criminality. 

“According to Mararabat,** says the 
Neta Voice, “ of three thousand convicts 
examined by him, seventy-eight per cent 
were drunkards; seventy-nine per cent 
of these were vagabonds and beggars; 
fifty per cent of the assassins and fifty- 
seven per cent of the incendiaries were 
drunkards. Marro found that the drunk¬ 
ards stood in the first rank of highway 
robbers, eighty-two per cent; Vetault 
found among forty alcoholic criminals 
that there were fifteen homicides, eight 
thieves, five swindlers, six assaulters (on 
women), four assaulters (wounding), and 
two vagrants.** 


Imbibing Wisdom. 

The man with a fad, who was talkative, 
as such men generally are, had been dis- 
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coursing to his friend, says the New York 
Worldy on the influence of food upon 
character. 

“Tell me,'* said he, in summing up, 
“tell me what a man eats, and I will tell 
you what he is.” 

His friend, although fatigued, was evi¬ 
dently interested. 

“There is only one question I wish to 
ask you,” he said. 

“Ask it,” replied the discourser, mag¬ 
nanimously, with an air that said very 
clearly, “Give me a hard one while you 
are at it, and Til show you how smart 
I am.” 

“It is this,” replied the fatigued friend. 
“ How much sage tea would you have to 
drink to make a wise man of yourself?” 

No answer being promptly forthcoming, 
the conference broke up.— Youth's Com¬ 
panion. 

♦ 

Mistake of Brain Workers. 

Wherein do brain workers err in their 
eating and drinking, and so breakdown?” 
inquires Healthy and our English con¬ 
temporary answers: “In that they habit¬ 
ually and almost exclusively use stimulo- 
nutrient, instead of simply nutrient, foods 
and drinks. Of all the foods they eat 
which are open to criticism, and in our 
judgment to thorough condemnation, there 
are two which they use as staples, which 
should be, at best, only seldom, if ever, 
used. One of these is flesh meats, such 
as beef, mutton, and pork, with the flesh 
of other animals. 'Fhe other is food made 
from superfine wheat Hour. I'hese are, 
with nearly all the brain workers in this 
country, staple foods. 

“It is astonishing to see what quantities 
of white flour are eaten by our thinking 
people, supplemented in a majority of 
cases by drinks that have in them very 
little nutriment, with more or less of 
stimulating properties. Who eats both 
meat and white bread and drinks beer, or 


wine, or lea, or coffee, relics on these as 
staples; whatever else he eats he regards 
rather as relishes than as substantials, and 
unfortunately for him, these have in them 
constituent elements only in a very small 
(juantity whereby his brain and sympa¬ 
thetic nervous system can be replenished. 

“The man who falls down from dizzi¬ 
ness, or receives a shock which paralyzes 
him, or finds his memory failing him, or 
his stomach incompetent to digest food, 
or his bowels inactive, or his liver con¬ 
gested, or his bronchial tubes inflamed, or 
his health giving way in general, is suffer¬ 
ing from starvation of nerves. He works 
on an insufficient supply of food, out of 
which his nervous system can not be built 
up as against the wear and tear to which 
he subjects it. A man’s brain can be 
worn away under mental and spiritual 
taxing work as truly as his muscles can 
give way under constant heavy drafts made 
upon them. Many a man goes about our 
streets to his daily labor so tired that he 
hardly knows how to work unless under 
immediate stimulation.” 

Drawn or Undrawn Poultry ? 

An agricultural weekly, in a current 
number, gives the following information, 
which could hardly increase one’s zest for 
turkey and chicken, drawn or undrawn :— 

“The poultry and game shipped to 
market, that placed on sale, and even 
that kept in cold storage, are usually 
undrawn. Why this custom of handling 
and selling poultry and game ^ undrawn ’ 
prevails, seems to find an explanation in 
the fact that the public are willing to pay 
higher prices for them thus furnished. 
The belief entertained by some that the 
flesh keeps longer when fowls are left 
undrawn is not supported by facts. 
Experiments which we have personally 
conducted, demonstrate that under pre¬ 
cisely the same conditions of temperature 
and humidity, drawn fowls will keep from 
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twi) to three days longer than those not 
drawn. 

'‘The presence of undigested food and 
of the excrementitious substances in 
animals which have been killed, most 
certainly favors tainting of the flesh and 
general decomposition. The viscera are 
the first part to show putrescence, and 
allowing these to remain in the body can 
not do otherwise than favor infection of 
the flesh with bacteria and ptomains, even 
if osmosis does not actually carry putrid 
juices to contiguous tissues. Hunters 
know the value of drawing birds as soon 
as possible after they have been shot, in 
order to keep them sweet and fresh, and 
to prevent their having a strong intestinal 
flavor. 

“That the opening of the body of an 
animal and exposing the internal surfaces 
to the air may have some influence of 
itself in hastening putrefaction is admit- 
ted, but when the process of ‘ drawing * 
is properly conducted, this secondary 
objection to its immediate performance 
may be entirely set aside. Absolute clean¬ 
liness should be maintained throughout 
the operation, and if the entrails are tom, 
and their contents allowed to come in 
contact with the flesh of the animal, its 
interior should be at once washed out 
with clean cold water, and afterward with 
a solution of common salt, and the 
carcass hung up until thoroughly dry.*' 


Food Inspection in Philadelphia. 

The subject of food adulteration was 
brought to the attention of the July 
grand jury at Philadelphia, which made a 
special presentment on the subject, say¬ 
ing that “ the adulteration of food is a 
matter of such vital importance to every 
member of the community that the 
strongest measures should be taken to 
prevent and punish the crime.*’ Special 
attention was called to the fact that it is 


not always the retailer who is at fault, 
but that very frequently the adulteration 
is made by the wholesaler or manufac¬ 
turer. The Pennsylvania law prohibits 
the use of borax, boracic acid, salicylate 
of sodium, and salicylic acid as preserva¬ 
tives in any article of food, and this pro¬ 
vision of the adulteration act is relied 
upon in many instatices to secure con¬ 
victions, these preservatives being fre¬ 
quently used by milk dealers. The 
Pennsylvania oleomargarine law is also 
quite severe, the retail dealer being held 
responsible even if he himself bought 
oleomargarine in the belief that it was 
bu tter. —Medical Record. 


Quarantine against Consumptives. 

There is a movement on foot to exclude . 
consumptives from California and other 
Western States. The State Board of 
Health of California is considering the 
propriety of quarantining the State against 
human beings and domestic animals hav¬ 
ing tuberculosis. This action has opened 
to wide discussion the question of the 
right of a State to bottle up for its own 
citizens its air and sunshine. 

Colorado is thought to be planning a 
quarantine, and it is believed that the 
movement will develop an interstate sys¬ 
tem of laws in the West prohibiting con¬ 
sumptives from entering or leaving the 
confines of the State. 

At the same time physicians say that the 
practice of recommending climatic changes 
for consumptives is not so prevalent as it 
was some years ago, and that for this 
reason, in view of modern theories of 
the disease, the Western States have lit¬ 
tle to fear from the utmost generosity on 
their part in permitting sufferers from 
other States to breathe where they can 
breathe with least pain, and to spend 
their dying years where they can cling 
longest to life. 
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In the first place let it be understood that 
consumption, in many cases at least, is cura¬ 
ble if taken in its earliest stages; but if it is 
allowed to advance until a considerable por¬ 
tion of the lungs has been destroyed, or if 
through carelessness or inattention to the 
necessaryx^onditions for recovery, the individ¬ 
ual brings upon himself repeated relapses, 
the disease will rapidly pass into the incura¬ 
ble stage. For a person w'ith a fairly good 
constitution, who by some temporary enfee- 
blement of his body has lost his resisting 
power to such a degree that the germs have 
obtained a foothold, there is a good prospect 
for a permanent cure of the disease, provided 
it is taken in hand at once, and vigorous 
measures are employed. 

The essentials of the rational treatment 
of consumption are, first, out-of-door life 
in all seasons and all weathers, with the 
proper protection and precautions, of course, 
to avoid chilling. To render such a life 
convenient and easy, a change of climate 
is sometimes necessary, but it is by no 
means wise in the majority of cases of 
consumption to remove to a warm climate. 
That cold air is best has been abundantly 
proved at Davos and by numerous Euro¬ 
pean authorities, as well as by the intelligent 
observation and experience of physicians in 
the Rocky Mountain region of the United 
States. The more sunshine a region affords, 
the better is it adapted to consuiii|)tives, for 
the reason that sunshine rapidly kills tuber¬ 
cular bacilli when they are exposed to its di¬ 
rect rays, and for the more important reason 
that sunlight is one of the most powerful of 
all natural tonics, stimulating vital resistance, 
developing bodily vigor, and compelling ex¬ 
pansion of the lungs, thus strengthening the 
injured portion of the lungs, aiding in the 
separation of the diseased and healthy por¬ 
tions, and in the healing of the parts by cica¬ 
trization. A person going to such an ele¬ 


vated region must first exercise the greatest 
caution not to overdo. In the majority of 
cases it is best for the patient to sit nearly 
the whole time for two or three weeks, until 
he acquires the ability to breathe easily 
without getting out of breath. Shortness 
of breath always indicates congestion, and 
in this disease congestion is always to be 
avoided, as it is a precursor of hemorrhage. 

Diet is a matter of extreme importance. 
Consumptives are generally thin. They have 
lost the power to accumulate fat, and the 
primary cause of this is usually a loss of the 
ability to digest fat-making elements. The 
diet for a consumptive should always con¬ 
tain an abundance of these elements prepared 
in such a way as to be readily digestible. 
Nuts, nut preparations, and farinaceous 
foods that have undergone preliminary diges¬ 
tion by heat and the action of diastasic fer¬ 
ments, are especially appropriate. Zwieback, 
browned rice, and such specially prepared 
foods as granose, granola, granuts, and 
crystal wheat are easily assimilable cereal 
preparations, and may be used with profit as 
fat producers. Buttermilk and kumyss are 
also valuable, and may be freely used. Eggs 
lightly cooked may be used when fever is not 
present to any considerable extent. Sweet 
fruits and fruit juices are notably valuable, 
not only for their special nutrient properties, 
but because they act as correctives of the 
digestive organs, regulating the bowels, 
cleansing the stomach, and aiding the kid¬ 
neys in the elimination of the poisons which 
give rise to fever, night sweats, and other 
distressing symptoms. 

Aside from exercise, climatic advantages, 
diet, and the cultivation of good health habits 
geueralljs there is little more that can be 
done in tUe treatment of consumption except 
to build up the constitution and to increase 
the vital resistance of the patient. This can 
be accomplished to a marvelous degree, and 
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in many cases that seem utterly hopeless, 
by tlie aid of the varied resources of hydro¬ 
therapy. 

Aiihurg, an eminent Swedish physician, 
has treated many hundreds of cases in the 
last twenty years by the aid of cold water 
alone, and with most wonderful results. The 
cold water treatment is much advocated in 
Europe at the present time, and is winning 
many friends. The method of Auburg is, in 
the writer's opinion, somewhat unnecessarily 
severe and to a degree hazardous. All its 
merits, without its dangers and inconven¬ 
iences, the writer believes to be included in 
the outline given below. It may be remarked 
that the principal object aimed at is to train 
the patient steadily to the employment of 
water at a lower and lower temperature, as 
this is the best knowm means of awakening 
and developing the resistance of the tissues. 
The writer has for many years made use of 
the measures outlined in this article for the 
treatment of consumptives, as well as invalids 
of various other classes, and in not a few 
instances with extraordinary success. 

The indications for hydriatic treatment are 
the need for (i) improvement of the appe¬ 
tite and digestion; (2) the improvement of as¬ 
similation and the increase of bodily energy; 

(3) increased activity of the skin and kidneys; 

(4) lessening and removing fever, prevent¬ 
ing night sweats, lessening cough, checking 
the drain through expectoration; (5) increased 
activity of the respiratory muscles and mo¬ 
bility of the chest; (6) strengthening the 
heart action; (7) removing pulmonary con¬ 
gestion and combating the tendency to hem¬ 
orrhage; (8) sustaining the nerve centers. 

That these various indications can be better 
met by hydrotherapy than by any other rem¬ 
edy or combination of remedies has been 
clearly demonstrated not only by the obser¬ 
vations and experiments of Auburg, but by 
the clinical observations of scores of other 
physicians. The method of Auburg consisted 
in sponging the patient with ice water, es¬ 
pecially the neck, back, face, and chest, both 
morning and evening; later, pouring ice 
water over the head, neck, back, face, and 
chest from a watering pot; and still later 
immersing the whole body, with the exception 


of the head, in water at 45° to 54®. He 
claimed that in his experience night sweats 
disappeared as the result of this treatment; 
in a few days the appetite increased, and 
there was a rapid gain in body weight. 

The following is the writer’s method of 
graduating the applications of water in hy¬ 
drotherapy, and adapting them to the various 
conditions of the patient. The general method 
is divided into four stages, or grades. The 
treatment begins with No. i, which is contin¬ 
ued until the patient bears the treatment 
well, and reacts readily to water of the low¬ 
est temperature. The second grade is then 
introduced and graduated in the same way, 
then the third, and finally the fourth. 

1. Dry friction to the whole surface of 
the body, followed by friction of the chest 
with the hand dipped in water at 60°, the 
temperature being gradually lowered to 32° 
in successive applications in the course of 
two weeks. After the wet rubbing, use dry 
rubbing until the surface is red and warm, 
then apply a stimulating compress of roller 
bandage. Apply the heating compress at 
night only ; the dry and wet friction of the 
chest in the morning before rising and before 
going to bed at night. When night sweats 
are present, apply very hot sponging of the 
whole surface at bedtime. 

2. Cold fnction with the wet friction mitt 
to the whole surface, with water at 60® to 
32°, followed by the heating compress when 
fever or cough is present. Employ dry 
friction night and morning. Use the chest 
compress at night, especially if the cough is 
very irritable ; if the temperature is elevated 
both night and day, change the compress 
as often as it becomes dry. 

3. The wet-sheet rub at 60° in the morn¬ 
ing when the patient is warm from the bed. 
If the patient’s temperature is subnormal, 
warm him at 10 or ii o’clock by heating the 
skin by means of the sun bath or the electric* 
light bath, duration from three to five min¬ 
utes, or by the vapor bath for five or six 
minutes, or just sufficient to heat the skin. 
The patient should stand with the feet in 
water at a temperature of 104°, and the 
whole chest should be rubbed with the dry 
hand until red, then with ice water until 
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strong reaction is produced, just before the 
application of the wet sheet. The length of 
the wet-sheet rub should be thirty or foity 
seconds; later, the duration may be extended 
to two minutes. The patient should be 
rubbed thoroughly dry after the application. 
If not strong, he should be wrapped in woolen 
blankets, and put to bed until reaction is 
complete. When more vigor is required, the 
reaction may be encouraged by exercise. 

4. The Scotch douche to tlie legs until well 
reddened, followed by the rain douche at 70° 
to 60°, for thirty seconds, followed by vig¬ 
orous rubbing. In persons who are quite 
robust this procedure may be preceded by a 
chest pack combined with a leg pack contin¬ 


ued to the third or heating stage, but not 
until perspiration is induced. 

In all stages of the disease free water 
drinking should be encouraged. Use very hot 
sponging for night sweats. The sipping of 
very hot water relieves cough, especially 
when there is little expectoration. The cold 
bag over the stomach for half an hour before 
meals will encourage the appetite. The 
heating abdominal compress should be worn 
at night when the bowels are inactive, and 
dry friction should be applied upon first wak¬ 
ing in the morning, when the temperature is 
subnormal. When the bowels are loose, ap¬ 
ply the compress at 50°, cover with flannel, 
and change every forty minutes. 


“ PIGARIANS." 


'VEGETAKiANb dfe somctimcs pointed out, 
less frequently now than formerly, as being 
just a little “ short” intellectually, and many 
people who are not personally acquainted 
with those who abstain from the use of flesh 
expect to find the typical vegetarian a pale- 
faced, weazened-looking individual, w’earing 
his hair long, and parting his name, as well 
as his hair, in the middle, signing himself 
“J. Jonathan Jones, V. E.” (vegetable 
eater). 

Those who ridicule vegetarianism and vege¬ 
tarians evidently do so without an intelligent 
view of the thing which they make the butt 
of their scoffing. Vegetarianism is not a fad 
or a fancy ; it is in no sense a dietetic nov¬ 
elty. The Bible is authority for the state¬ 
ment that the first men were vegetarians. 
Adam was particularly instructed that his 
proper diet consisted of fruits, grains, and 
nuts, while the lower animals were given 
herbs for meat; and if Noah was given per¬ 
mission to eat flesh in connection with a like 
permit to eat grass if he chose (“every mov¬ 
ing thing that liveth shall be meat for you ; 
even as the green herb have I given you alt 
things'*), the extension of Noah’s bill of fare 
was evidently not to supply him with a suste¬ 
nance better adapted to his needs, or likely to 
prolong his life, for of the fruit and grain 
and nut eaters who lived before the flood, the 


lives of two men, Adam and Methuselah, suf¬ 
ficed to reach from the creation to the great 
submergence, which afforded an opportunity 
for peopling the earth with a race of Noah- 
ites. But the new race proved decidedly in¬ 
ferior to the Adamite race, or antediluvians, 
for within a few' hundred years the actual 
length of life was shortened to a little more 
than a century, and human longevity has 
been growing briefer ever since, until at the 
present time the average man steps into his 
coffin as soon as his head and brain have 
reached full development, at forty years, and 
before he has had opportunity to make use 
of his fully developed powers. 

A vegetarian is simply one who chooses to 
select his diet from the original bill of fare 
that God gave to Adam, which, as is read¬ 
ily conceived, consisted of the choicest prod¬ 
ucts of the earth,— luscious fruits, nourish¬ 
ing grains, and nuts, the very quintessence 
of nutrient material. If a man chooses to 
subsist upon these choice, refined, delicious 
products rather than to add the creeping 
things, which were never intended to be 
eaten, and the herbage, designed for animals 
with multiple stomachs, which Noah was 
given permission to swallow but never com¬ 
manded to eat, why should he be held up to 
ridicule? 

From the standpoint of common sense, 
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whose bill of fare is most worthy of ap¬ 
proval — that of the man who prefers to eat 
Ihs coni, w'heat, and other comestibles just as 
they come from the hand of the Creator, 
bread from heaven direct; or that of the 
man who first feeds these sweet, pure, 
heaven-bom foods to a scavenger, a wallow¬ 
ing hog, and after he has rolled them around 
in the mud for six months or more, tlien 
brutally kills the hog; and in gnawing his 
bones only gets back a small fragment of the 
original food, perhaps one twentieth, and 
tliat in a deteriorated and polluted form? 
The high esteem in which the pig, tlie pol¬ 
luter of so much good food, is held,— a pur¬ 
veyor of foods to human stomachs, one might 
say a caterer to human palates, for the 
roast pig brings to the table all the miscella¬ 
neous filth that he has collected and mingled 
with the wholesome com that he has swal¬ 
lowed,— is, to say the least, an anomalous 
fact, a veritable psychological puzzle. Why 
should man, the highest of all the animal 
creation, select swine,— grunting, squealing, 
wallowing, offal-eating swine, to be his chief 
gastronomic pet? 

The late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes made 
a special study of the relation of diet to 
physique and character, and he declared that 
he could pick out a pig eater, at least one 
who was especially devoted to the use of 
swine's flesh, by his bristly hair and greasy 
skin. Bronson Alcott, the Concord philoso¬ 
pher, the friend of Emerson and Thoreau, 
both of whom, by the way, were vegetarians, 
was fond of asserting in his public lectures 
that people who ate swine’s flesh became 
“piggified.” It is not to be supposed that 
the philosopher imagined that a man who 
eats pig necessarily becomes piggish in a 
moral sense, although it seems difficult to 
match the selfishness which leads man to 
turn away from the gustatory delights of 
wholesome fruits, nuts, and grains, and slay 
aud eat a poor hog, depriving him of the life 
which he enjoys, narrow and restricted as 
his,opportunities are, merely for the sake of 
giving his own palate a momentary tickle as 
tlie carcass of the pig slips down in frag¬ 
ments. 

Aristotle tells us of a race of dwarfs who 


inhabited the region of the Upper Nile, and 
who fed entirely upon the flesh of animals, 
living during the pasture season exclusively 
upon blood and milk mingled together, aud 
who applied the word “ parent ” to the cat¬ 
tle upon which they subsisted rather than to 
their immediate ancestors, whom they ruth¬ 
lessly slaughtered as soon as they became 
too old to be of service in caring for their 
" parents,’* the cattle. We are made of what 
we eat; hence the practice of these savages 
in calling their cattle their “parents” was 
not, after all, so inappropriate as might at 
first seem. Indeed, if a boy or a man who 
has been brought up on “hog meat,” as 
they call it out West, is not largely composed 
of swine’s flesh, then certainly there can be 
no truth in that old German proverb so long 
accepted as a sound philosophical and phys¬ 
iological fact, “As a man eateth, so is he.” 

We are inclined to think that the old 
philosopher was right. Vegetable food, 
when eaten by a beast, becomes animalized. 
The process of animalization is not one of 
elevation in the scale of nutrient value, for 
tlie foods which grow upon trees and herbs 
and are fed by the winds of heaven, wet by 
the rain and dew, distilled, pure, pellucid, 
from the clouds, kissed and blessed by the 
glorious sunshine, stand highest in the scale 
of food substances. 

The animal is a machine constructed for 
using food, not for producing it. When one 
eats a beast, he simply overtakes the animal 
in the act of consuming food which he has 
gathered up and swallowed, the larger por¬ 
tion of which is already used up, having 
passed off, in the form of waste substances, 
through the kidneys, liver, skin, and lungs, 
while a small portion remains mingled with, 
and polluted by, the dead aud poisonous 
products which result from the activities of 
animal life. 

The vegetable purifies the air and the soil; 
the animal pollutes both the air and the soil. 
Its body is a factory of poisons. A dead sea 
lion which has been lying for half a month 
under the hot sun of an Arctic summer is a 
stinking corpse, nothing more or less. When 
the Eskimo has transferred to his own stom¬ 
ach the putrefying walrus, it is a stinking 
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corpse still, though out of sight, or rather 
has changed its form from walrus into Es¬ 
kimo. What is true of the Eskimo is equally 
true of the city parson and the dead sheep, 
dead hen, fragment of dead cow, or the re¬ 
mains of any other beast. It can not be 
doubted that we assimilate more or less the 
character of what wc cat. 

If a man is to be ridiculed because he is a 
vegetarian and lives upon a pure, sweet, 
wholesome diet, what is to be said of him 
^who constructs his body out of the cadavers 
of scavengers. Would it seem harsh to call 
an enthusiastic lover of ham sandwiches. 


pork pies, and fried sausage a “pigarian”? 
If so, will some one rise and explain why the 
term “pigarian” is not just as appropriate 
for such an individual as the term “vegeta¬ 
rian ’’ for one who discards flesh ? The man 
who is willing to swallow a pig whole, outside 
and insides, feet, ears, and snout, ought 
not to be ashamed to be called after its 
name. 

We do not believe in calling names or ban¬ 
dying epithets, but “pigarian” really seems 
too good, too appropriate, and too euphoni¬ 
ous to let go without at least taking a look 
at it. 


AN ANATOMICAL PROPHECY. 


Mr. Frank Treves, the great English sur¬ 
geon, has evidently had an arrest of thought 
respecting the rapid strides civilized man is 
making in degeneracy and decay. Mr. Treves 
evidently does not wish to play the role of a 
sensationalist, but he suggests in a very ingen¬ 
uous and at the same time dignified manner 
the idea tljat man has departed far away from 
his normal state and normal habits. He 
intimates that while the body of man has 
made no essential change since its appear¬ 
ance upon earth, which is clearly proved by 
a study of the most ancient skeletons discov¬ 
ered, on the other hand, man’s habits have 
undergone great changes. This is especially 
true respecting his dietetic habits. He ac¬ 
cordingly raises the question whether the 
human digestive organs have kept up with 
the man. He remarks: — 

“It is a question, indeed, if our stomach 
and intestines arc»—to use a common ex¬ 
pression— (juite up to date, or are quite 
adapted to the enlightened individuals they 
serve. 

“Without multiplying examples of appar¬ 
ent experiment and adaptation, one might be 
permitted to speculate as to the future form 
of the digestive canal of man. ... It may 
be surmised that the coming man will be 
quite edentulous [toothless], that he will 
have a less enigmatical liver and no gall¬ 
bladder, and that his intestine will be con¬ 
siderably shortened. Extreme refinement in 


the selection of food materials and an ex¬ 
quisite cultivation of what is termed ‘ a pal¬ 
ate' may. lead to an elongation of the 
esophagus, and to the development of taste 
organs its entire length. In the place of the 
present stomach it is probable that the tooth¬ 
less man will develop a gizzard. A gizzard 
would appear to be a labor-saving organ 
which is to be depended upon, and which is 
little liable to get out of order. A gizzard 
would probably be a great comfort to the 
overworked man of business and to the 
seeker after pleasure who spends much of 
his life in continental hotels.’* 

Mr. Treves's suggestion that the modern 
man needs a gizzard to digest his hotel din¬ 
ner is one of the most frank and explicit ex¬ 
pressions of faith in human needs which has 
recently been brought to our notice. A capa¬ 
cious and able-bodied gizzard might be able 
to deal with the refractory affairs which ap¬ 
pear upon the ordinary hotel or boarding¬ 
house table, such as anchovies, spiced pickles, 
pickled olives, mince pie, roast pork, Welsh 
rarebit. With the demands made upon his 
digestive apparatus, man needs to cope not 
only with the gizzard of an ostrich but the 
fourteen-compartment stomach of a wood¬ 
chuck. By the aid of such a powerful combi¬ 
nation of digestive mechanism, the modern 
man might have some chance to maintain 
good digestion; but since he is not so richly 
endowed with gastronomic capacity, it would 
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be well for him to adopt a dietary more con¬ 
sistent with the structure of his alimentary 
canal. A description of such a diet is found 
in the first chapter of Genesis, in which the 
Creator outlined for Adam his proper bill 
of fare. 

A return to nature is the most crying need 


of the world at the present time. The human 
race as a whole, and particularly the civilized 
part of it, i.s a prodigal son, a wanderer from 
the path of physical rectitude. Vast multi¬ 
tudes of human beings are feeding upon 
husks, while the pigs are getting the best of 
it — the corn. 


TOO MUCH CIVILIZED. 


We have fixed our minds so intently on 
civilizing and training and educating that we 
have lost sight of the man himself. We have 
become so enamored of accomplishments 
that we waste and consume and destroy the 
man by the processes by means of which we 
undertake to refine and culture him. “ Civ¬ 
ilized to death ” might be appropriately 
written upon a million marble monuments in 
our public cemeteries. 

•• Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” and yellowed o’er with the bilious¬ 
ness born of mince pies, fried sausages, Sara¬ 
toga chips, and sundry hot pungent ragouts, 
entries, and dyspepsia-breeding salads, hot 
sauces and desserts, are the two dominant 
complexion types among the adult population 
of civilized lands, especially in our cities, A 
business man in one of the large cities of the 
West, in placing his wife in the writer’s hands 
for professional care, some years ago, re¬ 
marked, Doctor, you will see at once what 
is the matter with my wife. She is simply a 
product of modern civilization.” So she was, 
an utterly morbid product, to borrow a med¬ 
ical phrase; one might almost say a wasted 
product, for her etlucation had been purely 
of a decorative character. The purpose of 
her trainers had been to make her ornamental 
rather than useful. The arts of music, 
painting, and elocution had done all they 
could for her intellectually, while her dress¬ 
makers had done their best to bring her 
body to the deformed and hideous model of 
the fashion plate. At the early age of twenty- 
five, the poor woman was a complete wreck 
in mind and body. Her stomach and bowels 
were from four to six inches below their 
normal position; the right kidney had fallen 
away from its anchorage, and was floating 


about in a desultory manner; the colon was 
doubled over upon itself, and things w'ere 
generally jumbled and tangled in her ab¬ 
dominal cavity. In consequence, the brain 
and spinal cord were in a state of chronic 
exhaustion, the heart was disturbed, the 
liver, the kidneys, and other vital organs 
were seriously out of order, and all the 
bodily functions in a state of vital chaos. 

After an examination, the husband asked, 
“Well, Doctor, what is your diagnosis?” 
The only reply that seemed appropriate was, 
“Total depravity.” The poor woman ought 
to have been born again, into another world, 
where such a thing as civilization is un¬ 
known— where there is a chance fora normal, 
healthy life. 

In every civilized country there are millions 
of such unfortunate creatures, men and 
boys, as well as girls and women, though the 
latter suffer most, perhaps; and the number 
is multiplying at a tremendous rate. If noth¬ 
ing stops the downward career of the human 
family in its mad race after culture and 
civilization, the last man alive will sometime 
erect a pitiable monument, and write upon it 
in behalf of himself and the multitudes w'ho 
have died before him, an epitaph to be read 
by the new race, born out of the ashes of 
the old, or transplanted from some other 
planet: — 

“ The last survivor of I he genus man 
Beside this tombstone lies; he madly ran 
A downhill race to gain what most he prized, — 
The empty honor to be civilized. 

“ Weazened and dwarfed, deformed and sinking 
fast. 

He w'eakened on and reached the goal a! last, 
A feeble meed of self-applause; he sighed, 

Then turned his face to mother earth, and died.” 
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To Prevent Taking Cold at Night. 

Hundreds of thousands of people, babies 
particularly, take cold at night, and no one 
can discover the cause of the cold. Many a 
night one goes to bed feeling well, but wakes 
in the morning with a sore throat or even 
pneumonia or pleurisy. 

The cause of this is the unequal distribu¬ 
tion of the clothing, and the consequent 
unequal protection of the body during the 
night. The shoulders, arms, chest, and 
throat, which are most susceptible to cold, 
are most likely to become exposed. When 
one goes to bed, the room is warm, but during 
the night it cools off, and one's shoulders are 
in danger ot becoming chilled. When one 
wakes up in the night feeling chilly or cold, 
and tucks the bedclothes dowm around his 
shoulders, the feeling of relief is instanta¬ 
neous. A chill is a dangerous thing, for it 
means a threatened congestion of the lungs. 

Many children throw off the bedclothes 
during sleep, in spite of every precaution. 
In order, then, to keep them from taking cold 
at night their shoulders and arms should be 
well protected independently of the bed¬ 
clothing. 

In our own household we have tried several 
experiments. It was suggested to use the old 
Chinese method of rings and pins in the side 
of the bed, the blankets being brought up 
over them and fastened. But it was not 
long before we discovered that the little ones 
would not tolerate this sort of imprison¬ 
ment; they would creep out at the top, not¬ 
withstanding the utmost care h> fasten them 
in. We found that the only effective plan 
was to have them wear jackets so made as 
to cover the arms, shoulders, and chest. The 
lower part of the body is not so likely to 
become exposed, so a warm jacket made of 
thick, porous wool will protect one perfectly, 
and obviate the necessity for so mucli bed¬ 
clothing. 


A Great Wjistc of Kiiergy. 

This is what we are inclined to say with 
reference to such a performance as that of 
the young fellow who a short time ago nearly 
killed himself in an effort to demonstrate his 


ability to ride the bicycle a mile in less than 
a minute. It is a fine thing to be able to ride 
a bicycle with that rapidity, but how much 
better if in addition to so much leg-ability 
this young man had had enough good sense 
and ambition to invest some of his pent-up 
energy in pulling up jimson weeds, which 
grow in abundance on the vacant lots in 
Brooklyn and suburban places, in hoeing 
corn, threshing beans, or some other really 
useful employment. 

The energy wasted in so-called “sports,” 
in athletics, and in various other ways, if 
rightly directed, would lift every poor family 
in the country from want to comfort, would 
furnish every widow' with a home, and every 
child with bread and an education. Besides, 
the expenditure of so great an amount of en¬ 
ergy in so short a time can not be made with¬ 
out injury to the performer. The activity in 
which one engages while employed in actual 
useful w'ork, is, by its very moderation, con¬ 
ducive to the well-being of the individual as 
well as to that of others. 

Beefsteak and Cancer. 

It has long been known that tuberculosis 
is frequently communicated to human beings 
by the use of meats, especially beef and mut¬ 
ton. Sheep and cattle are extremely subject 
to this disease—much more so than the 
horse or the goat. The latter animal was 
formerly supposed to be quite free from tuber¬ 
culosis, but more recent studies of the sub¬ 
ject have shown that even the goat and the 
donkey have sometimes succumbed to this 
malady. 

It has also been known for many years 
that the presence of tapeworm in the human 
body is, in at least nine cases out of ten, as 
pointed out by the late Professor Leidy, of 
Philadelphia, due to the use of beef. Mr. 
Jasper More, a member of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, having had his attention called to the 
increase of cancer among cattle in England, 
has made a thorough investigation of this 
matter, and has discovered that cancer af¬ 
fecting the lips and throat is very common 
among cows and oxen in various parts of 
England, and he brings forward this fact as 
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an explanation of tlie rapid increase of 
cancer in certain portions of England and 
Wales. 

This subject is one which ought to receive 
most earnest attention in this country as well 
as in England. The inside of the mouth is 
seldom examined, hence cancer might exist 
in the throat of an animal without its being 
discovered by the inspectors. The use of the 
flesh of a cancer-infected animal, unless very 
thoroughly cooked, would be likely to give 
rise to the d*evelopinent of this incurable 
malady in susceptible persons. 

Attempts have been made to trace the 
origin of cancer to the use of vegetable foods 
of various sorts, but w holly without success. 

\\'’e mjist find the seat of this parasitic dis¬ 
ease in the same source from which nearly 
all other human parasitic maladies originate; 
viz., the use of the flesh of diseased animals. 
The human race is paying a terrible penalty 
for the inhumanity of the ruthless butchery 
of animals and their consumption as food. 

Dr. Hemmeter, the eminent professor of 
disorders of the stomach, in the Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, calls attention to the confir¬ 
mation of the observations made by other 
eminent clinicians, — that cancer of the 
stomach is increasing at an extremely rapid 
rate. Is it not time to begin to think about 
discarding the cow, the pig, and other forms 
of food so liable to disease, in exchange for 
the fruits, grains, and nuts w^hich nature 
provides in pristine purity? 

The Care of the Teeth. 

The teetli are most essential to mouth di¬ 
gestion. The state of the teeth may be 
regarded in general as an ind<?x of the con¬ 
dition of the body as a w'hole. Defective 
teeth mean a decayed body. Decay of the 
teeth is nothing more or less than ulceration, 
and is more to be deplored than ulceration 
of other parts. It is due to the presence of 
microbes in the mouth. A coated tongue 
and a slimy mouth will sooner or later be 
followed by unsound teeth. It shows that 
the resistance of the inoutli against germs is 
lost, so that it is not able to defend itself. 
The teeth ulcerate for the same reason that 


small ulcers form on the inner surface of tlie 
lips and cheeks. The retention of f<jod 
about the teeth and the neglect to cleanse 
them after eating encourage the growth of 
germs in the mouth ‘and decay of the teeth. 

The use of dry food, whereby plenty of 
work is given to the teeth and by which their 
surfaces are, so to speak, scoured by contact 
with it, is in the highest degree essential to 
the maintenance of sound teeth. 

Premature decay of the teeth is one of the 
indications of decay of the race. It is rare 
in these days to find a person twenty years 
of age who has the complete number of 
sound teeth iu his mouth. Not infrequently 
school children are found with their tempo¬ 
rary teeth in a state of advanced decay. 
This all means constitutional decay, and 
calls for improvement of the general health 
by every possible means. 

The teeth should be thoroughly cleaned 
the first thing on rising in the morning, 
before going to bed at night, and after each 
meal. The essentials are a soft tooth¬ 
brush— brushes which cause the gums to 
bleed should never be used — and pure soft 
water. A few drops of the essence of 
cinnamon may be added to the water with 
advantage, and it is likewise well to dip the 
brush in a little precipitated chalk at least 
two or three times a week. Soaps and 
dentifrices containing soap should not be 
used on the teeth. The inner as well as the 
outer surfaces should have attention. Care 
should be taken to remove all particles from 
between the teeth, as it is at these points 
that decay begins. As false teetli retain the 
food, these should also be cleansed several 
times a day. For the health of the mouth, 
the false teeth should be removed at night, 
placing them, after washing, in a small basin 
of water. Tliey should not be replaced in 
the morning until tlie mouth has been 
thoroughly rinsed in cold water. Sound 
teeth should never be sacrificed, and, so far 
as possible, missing teeth should be supplied 
by bridge work and other measures so as 
to avoid the wearing of a plate whenever 
possible, as plates undoubtedly encourage 
the breeding of*germs by furnishing hiding 
places for multitudes of these organisms. 
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Biliousness. —C, A. C., Illinois, asks a remedy 
for frequent attacks of biliousness. 

— Biliousness is usually due to dilatation of 
the stomach. Use an exclusive fruit diet for two 
or three days, followed with fruit only for break¬ 
fast or supper, or both, with the ordinary whole¬ 
some food for dinner. Fruit is of great use in 
these cases. Milk, butler, eggs, cream, and coarse 
vegetables should be avoided. The diet should 
consist of fruits and grains, with a moderate quan¬ 
tity of nuts or nut products. Fomentations over 
the stomach at night, followed by a wet girdle to 
be worn during the night, are highly beneficial. 


Cold Heals Ice Cream Fruit Diet — Cy¬ 
cling-Exercise. — G. W. H., Illinois: “ i. Is 
it detrimental to eat cold meals? 2. Is ice cream 
injurious? 3. With a fruit diet should anything 
warm be taken? 4. Are nine hours too long an 
interval between breakfast and dinner? 5. Does 
cycling furnish proper exercise? 6. For one em¬ 
ployed at desk work, would you advise gymnasium 
work in addition to outdoor exercise?” 

Afis .— I. No, not unless the temperature is very 
low. Cold food is, on the whole, more natural and 
more wholesome than hot food. 

2. Most certainly. No one ever takes ice cream 
as food ; ice cream is eaten merely for the pleasure 
afforded by this unnatural preparation. The chill¬ 
ing of the stomach and the temporary suspension 
of digestive work often give rise to fermentation 
and decomposition, sometimes with most distress¬ 
ing effects. 

3. There is no harm in taking a little hot fruit- 
coco, hot fruit juice, or hot lemonade. 

4. No; this interval is very commonly prescribed 
by leading French physicians in cases of slow diges¬ 
tion, If the patient becomes faint, a small quan¬ 
tity of fresh or slewed fruit may lie taken without 
special injury. 

5. Yes, if the exercise is properly taken. 

6. Yes, so as to afford an opportunity to engage in 
special corrective exercises for the purpose of com¬ 
bating the deforming effects of desk work. 


Legumes — Doughnuts —. Cottolene — 
Sugar — Potatoes — Feather Pillow — Hair — 
Shoes — Vegetarian Restaurants. — B. B. S., 
Michigan: ‘‘ i. Should legumes be parboiled, and 
why? 2. What can be subsliluied for lard in 
making doughnuts? 3. Is cottolene a pure vege¬ 
table preparation, and wholesome? 4. What will 
take the place of pork in baking beans? 5- 


or all of the sugar on the market pure as a food? 
6. What is the physiological effect of the material 
used to blue sugar? 7. If the starch of grains 
requires such long cooking, how can potatoes be 
said to be done in half an hour? 8. What effect 
docs the use of a feather pillow have upon the 
nervous system and on general health? 9. Is the 
quantity of hair on a woman’s head detrimental to 
her health? 10. Are shoes with heels less health¬ 
ful than spring-heeled shoes? ii. What causes 
the characteristic yellow complexion of vegeta¬ 
rians? 12. Are there vegetarian restaurants in Ann 
Arbor and Ypsilanti? ” 

Aus. — I. The chief reason for parboiling legumes 
is to remove, to some extent, the strong character¬ 
istic flavor. The nutritive value is not necessarily 
improved. 

2. It is better to dispense with doughnuts. 
Lying, profanity, and other moral evils require no 
substitutes. 

3. We understand that cottolene contains animal 
fat. 

4. Nuts or nut preparations, such as protose and 
nuttolcne. 

5. Cane sugar, in the writer’s opinion, ^s not a 
wholesome food. 

6. It is slightly poisonous, but the amount is so 
exceedingly small that its effect is probably not 
noticeable. 

7. Potatoes, like grains, require long cooking. 
The starch of the potato is somewhat more easily 
digested than that of grains. 

8- Overheating at the base of the brain, and 
general exhaustion resulting. 

9. It doubtless is in some cases, especially neuras¬ 
thenics, and in persons suffering from cerebral con¬ 
gestion. 

10. Yes. 

11. There is no such thing; the questioner has 
been misinformed, or his observation has been 
limited to vegetarians w'hose complexions have been 
ruined by dyspepsia before adopting a proper diet. 

12. No. 

Night Sweats. — G. W. F., Connecticut, asks: 
“ I. What is the cause of night sweats in a girl of 
nine? She is losing flesh. Her physician says it 
is induced by a scrofulous tendency. Her tonsils 
are badly swollen and her nose is very sore inside. 
What will cure her? 2. Does shortness of breath 
on going upstairs indicate heart disease? 3. Would 
a course at the Battle Creek Sanitarium benefit 
such a person ? 4. What should be the diet for 

catarrh of the stomach? ” 

Ans. — 1. It would be impossible to make an 
exact diagnosis in this case. Tuberculosis is very 
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rare in so young a child, yet she may have in some 
w***- liecome infected with this dread disease. The 
chil I should he placed at once under skillful care at 
a sanitarium. 

2. The symptom is an anomalous one, and should 
lead to an examination of the heart at once. 

3. Such a person ought to he benefited by a 
course of rational health training at any scientific 
institution like the one at Rattle Creek, 

4. A farinaceous dietary, with sweet fruits either 
fresh or stewed, will be found preferable until the 
local irritation is overcome. The diet may then be 
somewhat extended, but meats, fish, oysters, and 
all kinds of flesh food, as well as cheese, should be 
avoided. 


Stomach Trouble.— J. H, H., Kansas: “I 
am very irritable and depressed, with but little appe¬ 
tite, and belch up my food ; 1 sleep eight hours a 
night, but still am sleepy. I try to live healthfully. 
What is the mailer ? ” 

Ans ,— You are suffering from nervous dyspep¬ 
sia, and should visit a sanitarium for thorough 
treatment. An institution is located near you, at 
College View, a suburb of Lincoln, Neb. 


Pillsbury^s Vitos Superfluous Hair — 
Sleep—Colds. — Mrs. L. W. R., Iowa; “ i. Is 
Pillsbury^s Vitos healthful ? 2. What will perma¬ 
nently remove superfluous hair ? 3. What causes 

a young person who has plenty of sleep to fall 
asleep when silting still for a few minutes or when 
reading? 4. What will cure it ? 5. What causes a 
child four yeai*s old to have a cold continually, 
mostly in the right nostril ? ” 

Apis. —i. No, but it is as healthful as other 
raw grain preparations. The only objection is that 
it is not thoroughly cooked when prepared accord¬ 
ing to directions. 

2. The destruction of the roots by means of 
electricity. 

3. Indigestion is a common cause. Impaired 
general health is another cause. 

4. The daily cool morning bath, the neutral 
bath, and the full bath at 92® to 95°, t’.vo or three 
times a week, would be beneficial. 

5. Chronic irritation of the nose, possibly an 
ulcer. A good specialist should be consulted. 


Underwear. — J. R., Kansas, asks what is the 
best material ft>r underwear. 

. 4 ns . — Loosely woven linen. 

Dr. Sophie Lepper’s Opinion of Various 
Foods. — C. M. M., New York, asks onr idea of 
the views of the English specialist on fand.s. 


Atps ,— Most of the ideas advanced by this food 
specialist are highly nonsensical. There is no 
scientific foundation for such assertions as the fol 
lowing; ** Prunes should be avoided by those who 
suffer from the liver. Oranges are not good if the 
liver is out of order. Dried figs are bad for the 
livei. All Slone fruits are injurious for those suf¬ 
fering from the liver. Raisins arc stimulating.” 
A Rurraese boy who had written an exceptionally 
good composition replied to the inquiry of his 
teacher whether he had prepared.it himself with¬ 
out assistance, “ V^es, I pulled it out of my ow n 
stomach.” The whims and fancies relating to 
food expressed by this w'riler must have had a simi¬ 
lar origin. 


Grains — Nuts. — A subscriber in California 
asks : “I. Is rolled wheat sutficienlly cooked when 
simply well browned ? 2. Also rolled oats ? 3. 

Is cornstarch boiled but a few' minutes, sufficiently 
cooked to thicken fruit juice ? 4. If not, w'hat 

can be used instead ? 5. What becomes of the 

germs of milk w'hen the latter is made into cottage 
cheese ? 6, How can wfl!nut.s be prepared to keep 
for future use ? The kind here (soft shell) becomes 
rancid when kept in the shell.” 

Ans .— I. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. It is not completely cooked, but can be di 
gested by persons with vigorous stomachs. 

4. Boil the cornstarch a longer time. 

5. Most of them are killed by lactic acid , cot¬ 
tage cheese, however, is not much safer than or<li 
nary milk, unless the milk has been boiled long 
enough to sterilize it during the prtKess of making. 

6. If kept <lry and cold they ought not to be 
come rancid for several months. 


Debility. — M. R., Rhode Island, is eighty 

years old, and has suffered greatly from general 
debility, having had much pain in her legs. Is 
this due to a lack of phosphorus in her bones ? 

Ans ,— No; pains in the legs are not caused in 
this way. The cause is very likely malnutrition of 
some sort. 


Nuts — Lisle Thread vs. Linen Underwear. 

— M. V., Minnesota: “l. Are almonds and fil 
berts wholesome when rtiasled just enough to cause 
the skins to fall off easily, and eaten dry with 
whole w'heat bread? 2. Which is belter—Lisle 
thread or linen underwear ? 3. Lisle or cotton ? 

4, Which do you recommend in the al>sence of 
linen mesh, and which in preference to light 
wool ? ' ’ 

Apps. — I. Most excellent. 

2. Woven linen underw'ear. 

3. Cotton. 

4. Cotton, as canton flannel. 
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Borax vs. Soap — Water Drinking. — 

E. D. B., Pennsylvania; “i. Is there any reason 
for using borax instead of soap for bathing pur¬ 
poses ? 2. Is it well for one troubled with dropsy 

to drink much water?’* 

Atis ,— I. No. 

2. Yes. The drinking should be in large quan 
titles,— two or three pints,— and twice a day only, 
morning and night. 


Sore Eyes. — Mrs. A. B. 11., Florida, asks 
why achild of two should have matter in the corner 
of its eye every morning, and would he thankful 
for a remedy. 

Ans .— An inflammatory process of some sort is 
present, and an oculist should be consulted. 


Round Shoulders — Sties. —M. A. O., 
Tennessee, asks: “ i. Would you advise the 
use of a shoulder brace to correct round shoulders 
in a boy of eighteen ? 2. What treatment will re¬ 

move sties? *’ 

Ans .— I. The boy needs gymnastic training in¬ 
stead of shoulder straps. 

2. The presence of sties generally indicates the 
necessity of glasses. Consult an oculist at once. 


EgJfs — Cornet Playing — Maltine and 
Cascara. — C. T. A., Florida; “ i. Are fresh eggs 
ever infected by disease germs ? 2. Is blowing on 

a comet healthful exercise ? 3. Do ‘ Malt and Cas¬ 
cara ’ or * Maltine and Cascara* contain any harm¬ 
ful ingredients?” 

Am .— 1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. Malt, or maltine, is a food. Cascara is a 
drug. No drug can be used habitually without 
injury. 


Oily Skin — Shaving. — J. M. G., Massa 
chusetts, writes; i. What causes an oily skin? 
2. Is it a sign of ill health ? 3. Is it injurious to 
shave every day, or at least five times a week ? *’ 

Am . — I. Excessive activity of the oil glands of 
the skin. 

2. It is on indication of irritation or an overactive 
state of the skin 

3. No. 


Listerine. — Mrs. E. V, K., Illinois, says that 
a dentist told her that a little saliva in a glass tube 
filled with listerine would in a few days contain 
millions of germs. She would like to know on 
what grounds Good Health advertises listerine as 
a germ destroyer. 

Ans .— Listerine is a good germ destroyer. We 
have made the experiment referred to, and found 
that the germs were all destroyed. 


Salt Rheum. — Mrs. E. G. H., British Colum 
bia, wishes Ut know what to do for salt rheum. 

Ansr —Salt rheum is a germ disease due to loss 
of resistance by the tissues, the result of dilatation 
of the stomach. The disorder of the stomach must 
l)e cured before any permanent improvement can 
be secured in the skin malady. .A diet of- fruits, 
grains, and nuts, especially the free use of fruits, 
and the avoidance of meats, milk, and nil animal 
products, will often effect a cure in a short tim*.v 
The general health should be built up in every pos 
sible way. When the surface is very irritable, zinc 
ointment may be applied. 


Swollen Leg Impediment in Speech. — 

C. M. S., Colorado: “ Two years ago 1 had typhoid 
fever, and after recovery my left leg swelled 
between the ankle and the knee, the swelling never 
disappearing. The limb is worse through the day 
than at night, and cramps a great deal. It is 
weaker in summer than in winter, i. What home 
treatment would you recommend ? 2. Should I 

wear an elastic stocking ? 3. Would electricity 

properly applied be beneficial ? 4. A baby four 

years old has never talked; its health is generally 
poor. Would a course at the Battle Creek Sanita¬ 
rium help him ? 5. Can a thickened longue be the 

cause ? 6. Is an operation necessary ? *’ 

Ans. — 1. A hot and cold spray to the legs, fol¬ 
lowed by the heating compress to be woni during 
the night. This is applied by wrapping the legs 
with a linen towel wrung out of cold water, then 
covering all with flannel in such a way as to exclude 
the air entirely and to keep the part thoroughly 
warm. 

2. It would be well to wear an elastic stocking 
during the daytime. 

3. Probably not. 

4. lie can probably be benefited by faithfully 
carrying out suitable directions at home. 

5. Po.ssibly it might be the cause. An examina¬ 
tion would determine. 

6 . It is scarcely probable that an operation would 
be of any service in the case. 


Diet for Baby — Cough — Nut Prepara¬ 
tions for Shortening - Fruits — Beans and 
Peas — Dysentery — Castor Oil and Pare¬ 
goric. —Mrs. A. G. K., .Maine: i. What is the be>i 
diet for a baby between one and two years of age? 
2. Is mashed potato with cream good for such a 
child ? 3. At what age is it safe to begin to feed 

children fruit ? 4. What is the best remedy for a 

cough caused by taking cold ? 5. Which of the 

nut preparations can be used as shortening ? 6. If 

beans and peas arc so nutritious, why do they 
cause flatulence ? 7. What will check dysentery 

in a small child ? 8. Do you .advise the use of 

castor oil or paregoric ^ ” 
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Ans .— i, Granose, zwieback, nuttolene, bro- 
iTioae, mailed nuls, browned rice, crystal wheat, 
granola, fresh and slewed fruils. 

2. It is not the best food. 

3. Fresh and thoroughly ripe fruit may l>e given 
at any age the child expresses a craving for it. 

4. A warm bath at night, followed by a chest 
pack, and if there is irritation of the throat, a pack 
to the throat also. For the method of applying the 
chest pack see editorial article in the December 
number entitled “Handy Home Remedies,” 

5. Nut butter, nut meal, and nuttolene. I*'or 
samples address Sanitas Nut Food Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

6. Because the skins are indigestible, and remain 
long in the stomach, causing fermentation by parti¬ 
cles of food adhering to them. 

7. The neutral bath at 92° to 95°, for fifteen 
minutes every two or three hours, the cold abdomi¬ 
nal compress, and small ice-water enemas. 

8. No. 


Vegetarianism in the Arctic Regions — 
Oatmeal — Ice Cream — Cold Bath. — E. H N., 

Massachusetts: “i. Can one subsist on a purely 
vegetarian diet in the Arctic regions ? 2, Does oat¬ 
meal warm the blood ? 3. Is ice cream injurious 
to the stomach ? 4. Is the daily cold bath liable to 

cause rheumatism ? ” 

Afis ,— I. Yes, but he would have to take his 
rations with him. The only sensible thing for the 
Eskimo to do is to move south, where he can get 
something fit to eat. He is a belated man. When 
the climate of the earth changed, the tropical ani¬ 
mals and the men inhabiting the region now 
called the North Pole, for the most part, moved 
south. The Eskimo remained there permanently. 
It would have been much more sensible for him to 
come south with his brethren instead of remaining 
behind, killing a polar bear, getting into its skin, and 
undertaking to subsist by gnawing the flesh from 
its bones. As a consequence of their miserable bill 
of fare the Eskimos have become dwarfed and de¬ 
teriorated, and are rapidly dying off. 

2. No. 

3. Yes, most decidedly so. 

4. Certainly not, if a good reaction occurs after 
the bath. 


Fruit Diet — Stomach Tube.—M. S. H., 
luw.a; “ 1. Why should I grow thin on afruit-and- 
grnin diet? 2. Why do bromose tablets have a 
quieting effect upon a nervous person? 3. My 
food seems to remain unchanged for four or five 
hours, but does not ferment. Would a stomach 
tube help me? ’* 

Ans .— I. Such a diet does not contain a sufficient 
amount of fat; nuts should be added. 


2. Doubtless because the nerves are supplied, 
with the food they require. 

3. The stomach tube is not necessary. Knead¬ 
ing movements applied over the stomach, with hot 
and cold applications, ought to be sufficient. Take 
an abundance of out-of-door exercise, and wear the 
abdominal bandage. 


Question of Animal Life.— L. J. H., Illinois: 
“ I. Can a vegetarian consistently wear shoes made 
from the hides of a slaughtered animal? 2. What 
can be subsliluled for them? 3. Do not all vege¬ 
tables, roots, etc., possess life? 4. Is it not as 
wrong to kill insects, mice, etc., as the larger ani¬ 
mals? 5, If we allow all animals to live, shall we 
not some day be overrun by them?” 

Ans .— I. The animal may have died of itself. 
Certainly no animal would of itself kill another 
animal to obtain its skin for shoes except in a case 
of dire necessity. 

2. Felt shoes are now made and considerably 
used in America in the cold season of the year. 
W’ooden shoes are used in Germany, France, and 
Scandinavian counlrie.s, and shoes have been con¬ 
structed of paper. The great majority of men and 
women w'ho wear foot gear, taking the whole world 
together, are not at all dependent upon leather. 

3. Yes. 

4. Pythagoras, the great Grecian philosopher, 
remarked on this point, ** Kill noxious creatures 
which*lissin to save, — the only just prerogative we 
have.” 

5. The same question might be applied to itien, 
Sh.-^ll we not be overrun l)y some men, — 
Chinese, Japanese, Indians, or others, unless we 
take the precaution to kill them off? If we are 
likely to be overrun by sheep and cattle, provided 
we do not eat them, shall we not likewise be under 
the necessity of eating horses and dogs so as not to 
be overrun by them? Nature will take care of 
these creatures, and they will be produced only in 
such quantities as sustenance is provided for them. 


Stone in the Bladder — Pneumonia. — 

J. li. W., Massacbusells: “ l. What can be dune 
for a man of forty who has been bedridden tor 
twenty years with stone in the bladder? While in 
bed he suffers no pain. He makes toy furniture 
for a living. Would you advise distilled water for 
him to drink? That which he now uses is hard, 
and comes from a limestone bed. 2. What is the 
cause and cure for pneumonia? ’* 

Apts .— 1. The stone should be removed* Dis¬ 
tilled water would certainly be beneficial to him, 
but there is no prospect that it will remove the 
stone. 

2. See article in the December number on “ The 
Treatment of Pneumonia and Pleurisy.'* 






LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE ever-welcome Atlantic Monthly will pre¬ 
sent a still greater variety of interesting contribu¬ 
tions during 1900. \V. J. Stillman will tell the 

story of his eventful and checkered life, the first 
installmenJ; of which will describe the peculiar en¬ 
vironment of a New England boyhood, and will 
appear in the January number. Under the heads, 
“The White Man and the Negro,” “The Race 
Problem and Education,” “Politics in the South,” 
Waller M. Page, who has been through most of 
the Southern States in the service of the Atlantic 
Monthly^ will give the public the benefit of his 
conclusions. Zitkala-Sa, a young Indian girl of 
the Yankton Sioux Tribe of Dakota Indians, who 
has been educated in the East, will, in her own 
words, recount her life experiences. Lynde Ilartt 
v.'ill discuss his impressions of Michigan and Utah. 
Travelers will be interested in the series of articles 
on the Yosemiie Valley, liy Mr. John Muir. 
Among the contributors of fiction we note the 
names of Henry James, Rate Douglas Wiggin, 
Mary Tracy Earle, Eliza Orne White, Elizabeth 
Knapp, Sarah Orne Jewett, and many others. 
The Contributors* Club will be a regular feature of 
future numbers. “The African Slave Trade in the 
Fifties,” and “The Life and Work of Huxley,” 
are subjects to be handled by John Fiske. Letters 
from England, France, and Germany will inform 
readers of the doings of countries across the water. 
And this is but a little of the feast of good 
things for the coming year. S4 a year. Hough¬ 
ton, MitTlin & Co., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The eleventh annual book number of the Out¬ 
look appears under the date of December 2. The 
Outlook was, it is believed, the first publication to 
issue a special number not far from the holiday 
season, giving a careful survey of the literature of 
the season and of the months immediately preced¬ 
ing. This year it carries out that general purpose 
by printing a group of special articles, profusely 
illustrated. Of these articles, that called “In the 
Field of Fiction” is editorial in character, has por¬ 
traits of many recently prominent novelists, and 
talks in a familiar and interesting way about fifteen 
recent works of fiction of the highest class; the 
article called “ Biography and History” is written 
by Mr. Alfred Hodder; the third, “Books and 
Art,*’ by Mr. James McArthur, deals with the 
important art books and illustrated books of the 
last few months. Besides these articles, a read¬ 
able and suitable feature is that by Mr. Ernest D. 
North, called, “A Group of Young Illustrators.” 


It tells of the advance in book and magazine illus¬ 
tration of the last few years, and describes the per¬ 
sonality and achievements of six or eight of the 
young men and women who have been doing 
notable work in this direction lately^. The portraits 
and reproduced pictures in this article aid its 
design, and illustrate it in a unique way. Other 
illustrated articles, having relation also to litera¬ 
ture, are Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s “Weimar and 
Goethe,” suggested by the recent celebration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Goethe’s 
birth, fully illustrated by photographs of places in 
Weimar closely connected with the Goethe memo¬ 
ries; an unsigned paper called “ Reminiscences of 
Thorcau,” by one who was an intimate personal 
friend of the Thoreau family and spent much lime 
at the .Thoreau home during the life of Henry 
Thoreau; and “ A Visit to Maurus Jokai,” by E. 
A. Steiner, with photographs furnished by Jokai 
himself, expressly for this article. Besides these 
articles there are to be found a short story, a short 
sermon, an illustrated article called “ A Duke, a 
Castle, and an English County ” (describing the 
conditions of life on the estate of the Duke of 
Northumberland at Alnwick), and the usual para¬ 
graphic history of the week, editorials, and other 
departments. $3 a year. The Outlook Company, 
New York. 


The Christmas number of Werner’s Maga¬ 
zine contains a number of features not only valu¬ 
able to its particular class of readers, but interesting 
and instructive to the general reading public. 
While continuing to be indispensable to the artist 
who works in any part of the field of expression,— 
the elocutionist, the reader, the dramatist, the 
singer, the entertainer, the physical culturist, the 
teacher in general,— the publishers aim to make 
the magazine of such general value and attraction 
to cultured people that it will be a welcome guest 
to every home in the land. Some of the interest¬ 
ing papers in this holiday issue are, “The Christ of 
the Modern Idealist,*’ by C. H. A. Bjerregaard; 
“The Rev, Newell Dwight Hillis,” by R. M. 
Wallace; “How to See the Play,” by Charles 
Barnard; “The Every-Day Voice,” by E. V. 
Sheridan; a “Greek Mirth Drill,” prepared by 
Isabel Goodhue, and illustrated with eighteen half¬ 
tone photographs from life poses; “ Leland Pow¬ 
ers at the Brooklyn Institute,” by R, M. Wallace, 
and a Christmas cantata by Stanley Schell. $2 a 
year. The Edgar S. Werner Publishing and Sup¬ 
ply Company, 43 East 19th St., New V'ork. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Cromwell, which begins in 
the January Scribner’s, is to be most abundantly 
illustrated. A corps of artists lias been working in 
England for many months preparing the original 
drawings for this scries. Among them are Yohn, 
Peixelto, Lucas, Shepperson, Frank Craig, and 
McCarter. The best collections of Cromwelliana 
have been put at the disposal of the representatives 
of Scribner's Magazine. 


Self Culture for December offers a variety of 
topics. The leader, “A Unique London Chapel,*' 
is fully illustrated. Elizabeth T. Nash writes about 
“ Yuletide Customs,” and William E. Webster an¬ 
swers the question, What Is Our Jewellery?” 
Anna Erwin discusses “The Proposed Tunnel to 
Ireland following this, C. W. 'Pooke depicts 
‘♦Colonial Life in New England.” “The Centen¬ 
nial of the Death of General George Washington” 
is the caption of an illustrated paper by W. Dudley 
Mabry. Mary Virden Shutt, in another illustrated 
article, speaks of ” Our Spanish-American P'ellow 
Citizens.” Amelia Wofford describes in an enter¬ 
taining way the home life of “The Brontt? Sisters.” 
The most absorbing question of the day, “The 
Conflict in South Africa,” is historically treated by 
G. Mercer Adam. Other illustrated articles are 
“Greenwich, Its Kings, Queens, and Heroes;” 
“The Manatee;” “An Envoy’s Wife on Japan.” 
“Nubia of Saracenesco” is the first installment of a 
story translated from the German of Richard Voss 
by Hettie E. Miller. Besides these there are the 
regular editorial and literary departments. $i a 
year. Published by the Werner Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


In his article on “Africa: Present and I'uture,” 
in the December Forum, Mr. O. P. Austin shows 
the rapid development the many nations are making 
in what has been generally recognized as the Dark 
Continent. The author carefully considers the 
value of the vast tracts of territory that are in the 
possession of the eight European nations, and 
points out, after a painstaking survey of the conti¬ 
nent, the commanding importance of what the 
British own. England holds not only a vast chain 
of territory on the eastern coast, but also 80,000 
.square miles on the western; and she possesses an 
area larger than that of the entire United States. Mr. 
Austin also tells of the wonderful advances that are 
being made in the way of railways and telegraph 
lines, depicting that in the near future one may ride 
by rail from Cape Town to Cairo. With two mil¬ 
lion Europeans scattered over this vast area, ac¬ 
quainting themselves with its natural conditions 


and requirements, with the steamer, the railroad, 
the telegraph, and the telephone carrying light and 
knowledge and civilization to its darkest corners, 
Africa can not long remain unknown or unknowing. 


There is a holiday air about the December issue 
of Table Talk. The home makers who want the 
latest ideas to make bright the closing days of the 
old year will find in the article entitled the “ Great 
Festival of Christmas” much that will interest 
them, and also in the department devoted to 
games, entertainments, etc. An article of especial 
value to all up-to-date housekeepers is entitled, 
“ Etiquette of Serving a Table,” by Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland, of New York. Table Talk is just what 
every woman wants every day. It leaches ex¬ 
haustively the art of good cooking, of wise and 
economical living. Our readers can obtain a free 
sample copy of this magazine by sending their 
name and address to Table Talk Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Current Literature is a compendium of all that 
is best in recent books, magazines, and papers. It.s 
different departments include literary thought and 
opinion, education, gossip of authors, religion, music, 
miniature essays on life, sociology, eating and drink¬ 
ing, pen pictures of travel, animal life, applied 
science, contemporary celebrities, book list, and a 
number of pages of poetry. The only illustration 
in which Current Literature indulges is a frontis¬ 
piece. The Decemlier number gives the Zolnay 
bust of Edgar Allan Poc. The Current Literature 
Pub. Co., 55 Liberty St., New York. $3.00 a 
year. 


Pamphlets Received. 

“Parenthood,’* by Alice B. Stockham, M. D., 
author of “Tokology,” “ Karezza,” etc. Alice 
B. Stockham & Co., publishers, Chicago, 111. 

“Five Hundred and Fifty Surgical Operations 
without Alcohol,” by Chas. Gilbert Davis, M. D., 
Chicago, III. Reprinted from the Western Chetn 
ical Recorder. 

“Concerning Colorado,” by Samuel Fisk, A. 
M., M. D., Denver, Colo. Reprinted from the 
Medical News. 

“ Hydrochloric Acid; Simple Method of Admin¬ 
istering,” “Carcinoma of the Duodenum,” “The 
Diagnostic Value of Abdominal Palpation in Dis¬ 
eases of the Intestines,” by Charles D. Aaron, 
M. D., Detroit, Mich. 

“The Tuberculosis Crusade and its Problems,” 
“Traction Plasters for Temporarily Contracting an 
Afflicted Lung, in Lieu of the Murphy Operation,” 
by Charles Denison, A. M.. M. D., Denver, Colo. 







PUBLISHERS’ 

At the present time we have active agents for 
Good Health in all parts of the United States, 
from whom we have received some very encourag¬ 
ing and interesting reports, which show that the 
magazine is becoming more valuable to its readers 
than ever before. We also note a marked increase 
in the number of hygienic re.staurant5 and other 
sanitary accommodations for the public during the 
past year, and at the close of 1900 we hope to be 
able to see still greater improvement in this direc 
tion. 


We have just received some very encourag¬ 
ing reports from Europe, Notwithstanding the 
excitement there at present, over the war in South 
Africa, a large amount of health foods and health 
literature is being distributed, and the eageniess with 
which the health work is received, shows a deep and 
rapidly growing interest in the proper ways of 
living. 


A LARGE company of health missionaries, under 
the direction of Dr. J. E. Froom. is working in 


DEPARTMENT. 

western Illinois and eastern Iowa. Several Schools 
of Health have been organized, and a vigorous 
health campaign is in progress. It is the purpose 
of the workers to give every home an opportunity 
to become thoroughly conversant with the health 
principles. 


Accidental Wounds of the Female Bladder* 

The following is an abstract from the Journal 
of the American Medical Associaiian of Sept. 9, 
1899, article by Frederick Holme Wiggin, 

M. D., New York City, presented to the Section 
on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, at the 
fiftieth annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association, held at Columbus, Ohio, June 6-9, 
1899:— 

“ Accidental opening of the bladder has, for 
many years, been considered one of the most seri 
ous accidents that could occur in the course of the 
complicated work which gynecic surgeons are often 
called on to perform. The following case is offered 
in illustration of this type of injury : — 



A non-poisonous antiseptic mouth wash, 


one that can be safely left on the bath-room stand, is ListerinE. Com¬ 
posed of ozoniferous essences, vegetable antiseptics, and benzo-boracic acid, 
Listerine is readily miscible with water in any proportion. A teaspoonful 
of IviSTERi^'E in a tumbler of water makes a refreshing and delightfully 
fragrant mouth wash. Used at the morning toilet it effectively removes all 
agglutinated mucus which may have accumulated during the hours of rest. 

An ounce of Listerine to a pint of water will be found sufficiently power¬ 
ful for the general care of the deciduous teeth of children, while a solution 
composed of one part of Listerine, and three parts of water, will be found 
of agreeable and thoroughly efficient strength for employment upon the 
brush an<l as a daily wash for free use in the oral cavity in the care and 
preservation of the permanent teeth. Many users of Listerine employ it 
in its full strength and enjoy its pungency. 


LITERATURE UPON DEMAND. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, 




SOLE MAKERS OF LISTERINE, 
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PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


“ M. H,, unmarried, aged forty-one, was ad¬ 
mitted to the city hospital, Hlackwell’s Island, 
N. Y., Sept. 30, 1898, suffering from a large 
myoma, which sprang from the anterior uterine 
wall and extended above the umbilicus. On Oc¬ 
tober 3, the abdomen was opened, and the tumor, 
which weighed seventeen pounds, was drawn 
through an incision six inches in length, freed from 
its attachments, and removed, together with the 
body of the uterus amputated near the internal os. 
As hemorrhage was profuse, it became necessary to 
remove the mass very rapidly, to accomplish which 
the anterior attachment of the tumor was clamped 
and cut, when it was discovered, from the escape 
of urine, that the bladder had beeti opened near 
the fundus. 

“ The general cavity had previously been shut 
off with gauze pads, and thoroughly irrigated, fol¬ 
lowed by the use of Hydrozone in half strength, 
and this, in turn, by a saline solution. The gauze 
pads were now changed, and the opening in the 
bladder, four inches in length, was closed by 
means of two layers of chromicized catgut sutures. 
The wound was then disinfected, and there being 
a large peritoneal flap, it was attached to the 
bladder, and made to cover the line of sutures, 
thus making the bladder wound extra-peritoneal. 

“After further washing out of the abdominal 
cavity with Hydrozonc and the saline solution, the 
external wound was closed, without drainage, and 
the usual dressings applied. The patient being 
feeble, it was thought not advisable to make a 
vesico-vaginal fistula to drain the bladder, but, 
instead, a self retaining catheter was introduced. 
At the end of ten days, however, tumefaction 
occurred over the lower angle of the abdominal 
wound, and, on tipening it, urine began to escape. 
A vesico-vaginal fistula was now made in order to 
afford adequate drainage. The sinus in the abdom¬ 
inal wall was curetted, and after being thoroughly 
disinfected with Hydrozone, its walls were sutured. 
Soon afterward, the sinus having closed, the 
sutures which kept open the vesico-vaginal fistula 
were removed, and the latter closed quickly with¬ 
out any further operative interference. 

“ Percival {British Medical Journal^ 1S97, Vol, 
I, p. 1282) reports a case of ruptured bladder on 
which he had operated. It was closed by means of 
a double wall of Lemberl silk sutures. The wound 
in the abdominal wall was closed, after the peri¬ 
toneal cavity had been flushed out with boric acid 
solution, and a large quantity of clots and urinous 
fluids had been removed. For a few days the 
patient did well, and then died from peritonitis. 
Hut the necropsy proved that the bladder wound 


had completely healed. It is the writer’s opinion 
that had the saline solution and Hydrozone been 
used, instead of boric acid, and the abdominal 
wound closed, leaving the saline solution in the 
peritoneal cavity, the patient would probably have 
recovered. 

An error crept into Iasi month’s Good Health, 
by which Miss Anne E. Tabor was made to refer to 
a lady’s waist as being sixty inches around, when 
she intended to say bust. The sentence (page 743, 
December number) should have read thus: •* They 
are so arranged and mathematically adjusted that 
garments may be cut by ihem to fit any figure, 
from that the infant twenty inches in circumfer¬ 
ence to the woman whose bust measures sixty 
inches.” 


THE OLD ISSUE. 

(With apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling.) 

All we have for eating — all we kill and cook — 
This our fathers gained with stone, arrqw, gun, and 
hook. 

Custom as unnoticed as the seamen’s strike — 
Leave to kill by no beast’s leave any beast we like. 

Ox and sheep and porker, cod, and pheasant high. 
These our deal old fathers ate in years gone by. 

Till those hunters ’stablished, ” after bloody years, ’ 
Slaughterhouses hidden from our eyes and cars 

Give no ear to faddists bidding us be kind 
To the fjeef and lamb on which ancient Britons 
dined. 

Give no heed to faildists mating food with peace. 
Slay the ox; we want his flesh, want his blood and 
grease. 

Belly rules the conscience; brothers, let us feast. 
Keeping to the former type, barbarian and beast. 

The Ve^^etarian. 


Non-Territorial Expansion means paying reni 
for a poor farm. Now Is the lime to secure a 
good farm on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway in Marinette County, Wiscon¬ 
sin, where the crops are of the best, work plenty, 
markets fine, climate excellent, water pure and soft, 
and the land sold cheap and on long lime. Why 
rent a farm when you can buy one for less fhan you 
pay for rent? Address C. E. Rollins, Land Agent. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WASHING 

COMPOUND 


THE GREAT INVENTION 

Fon Saving Toil & Fxp£N5e 
Without /NJunrToTHE 
TexTUA e.CoL O R Or Hands. 

, NEW YORK. , 


PcarlinC is the most widely 
imitated household article of the 
present century. 



What is in a 
Family Box 



See back cover of this number. 


The Ideal 



STEAM COOKER 

Cooks a whole meal over one 
burner, on gasoline, oil, gas, 
or common cook stove. 

Reduces Fuel Bills One Half 

Makes tough meals tender. Prevents 
steam and odors. Whistle blows when 
cooker needs more water. Will hold 12 
one-quart jars in canning fruit. Dinner 
Sets, Bicycles, Watches, and other Valu- ^ 
able Premiums, given with orders for Cookers. Send for 
^ illustrated catalogue. Agents Wan'ed. ^ 

m TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 60, Toledo. Ohio. W 

We pay expruM. % 



EAT LESS MEAT. 

T he EA5Y FOOD. 

Easy to Buy, Easy 
to Cook, Easy to Eat, 
Easy to Digest. 

^ fS^AKER OATS. 

At all Grocers in 
2-lb. packages only. 


U ^1 (30 volumes preserved 

I I ^ squeous solution of H,0,) 

13 THE MOST POWERFUL ANTISEPTIC AND PUS DESTROYER. 
HARMLESS STIMULANT TO HEALTHY GRANULATIONS. 

GLYCOZONE combined with Ozone) 

3 THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING AGENT KNOWN. 

These remedies cure all diseases caused by Germs. 

Successfully used in the treatment of diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs 

(Acute or Chronic): 

WHITES, LEUCORRHCEA, VAGINITIS, METRITIS. ENDOflETRITIS, 
ULCERATION of the UTERUS, - URETHRITIS, QONORRHCEA, - CYSTITIS, 
ULCER of the BLADDER, Etc. 

Send for free 24o-page book “Treatment of Diseases caused by Germs/' containing 
reprints of 120 scientific articles by leading contributors to medic:>.l literature. 

Physicians remitting 50 cents will receive on) complimentary sample of each, 
“ Hydrozono " and •* Gly cozone " by express, charges prepaid. 

Ilydrozone is put up only in extra small, small. Prepared only by 

medium, and large size bottles, bearing a red label. 


Marcliaild’s Ky© lial sit in cures all inflamma- Chemiat and GfaduaU 0/ the Ecole Ccntrale 
tory and contagious diseases of the eyes. dcaArlset Manv/actures d-i Paris' (France), 

Charles Marchand, 28 Prince St., New York. 

Sold bv leading Druggists. Avoid Imitations* I^’Mention tnis Publication* 

fn replying to advertisements please mention 6000 HEALTH. 


wiute letter.s, goiii anu Dlue Dorcier witn my signature. 

Glycozoiie is put up only in 4-oz., 8-oz. and 16-oz. 
bottles, bearing a yellow label, white and black letters, 
red and blue border with my signature. 
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ELECTRICITY 



Produced by Up-to-date 
INSTRUMENTS 


Will Bring Great 
Results. 


In order to introduce 
our goods to I he read¬ 
ers of this journal, we 
will offer the follow¬ 
ing 


BIO BARGAINS 


FOR THE NEXT 60 DAYS! 

Family Faradic Battery , ^itli two Diw Cell.M like 
above illustruLlufJ with large Fiiradlc Coil. Adjust¬ 
able Kheotofiie, Indicator, find Electrodes, 
logue price. $12.00. Price for this sale, ouly $ 9 . 00 . 

Family Battery, with one Dry Coll, Adjustable - 
tome. Indicat-or. etc. Oatalogue price, $10.00. Price 
for this sale, only 

ThrunKh tbe AdJiiKtAble Rheo- 
totiiti the Interruptions cBu beregu- 
Ifited from 150 to several tJiousand 
InterruptlojiN per minute; making 
It very desirable for muscular de- 
vuloptnont and electric* l>aths. 

riooil.s will be shipped C. O. D. if 
•1.00 iiucoropaoieH the order. 

Send .*10 in staiujis for eataloRue 
with full line uf medical batteries. 

Electro Medical Manufacturing Co., 

350 OCARBORN ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 





d 

EDISON’S 

SLOT PHONOORAPHS 

PRICE, $35.00 

Headquarters for everything iti the tulking- 
maclilne line. Musical and other records, new and 
original (New Process Loud Reiiords), §i .60 per doz. 

Graphophones, from ... $ 4.50 
Edison Gem Phonogrraph - 6.75 

Edison Standard Phonograph 16.00 
Edison Home Phonograph - 25.00 

Edison Concert Grand (new) 85.00 

Brass Homs and Stands. Cabinets, and all talking^machine 
snppllett. Mall or«lens p*-oinnriy filled. Send for latest lists. 
Repairs reasonable, liberal discounts to tbe trade. 


Empire Phonograph Co., 

2 West 14th Street, New York City. 



Adlakes Make Picture-takings in Winter as Interesting as in Summer. 


HAVE SIMPLIFIED 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ADTiAKBS COST LESS because they 
waste less. Cosi less to operate. Produce a 
greater per cent, of perfect pictures than 
any fi.ved focus camera on the market. 

An ADLAKE CAMERA is always 
ready when you want it. Never gets out 
of order. 


GLASS PLATES COST HALF 
THE PRICE OF FILMS. 


ADLAKE REPEATER. 

Adlake Regular, 3ix4i, UBMI?lawHo^del?l!■ ^6.50 
Adlake Regular, 4x5, '^“ughTpiiteliower,. $10.00 
Adlake Special, 4x5, tight fiSwH'oTdJif'’*' $12.00 
Adlake Repeater, 3ixLl, $5.50 

Adlake Repeater, 4x5, $8.00 

THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., 134 Ontario Street, CHICAGO. 

Makers of Adlake Bicycles. X-Rays Cycle Oil Lamps. Adlake Acetylene Cycle Lamp. 


Free with all Adlakes: 

New Adlake Metal Shutter; Por¬ 
trait Attachment; Device for 
making Panoramic Ploturea. New 
BluUiplex Attachment for taking 
8 to 4 pictures of same object In 
different positions on one plute, 
$1.00 extra. 


In replying to adoertisemenis please mention QOOD HEALTH, 
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“COSMO" 

BUTTERMILK 

Toilet Soap 

ITS PURITY and 

EXQUISITE ODOR 

MAKK IT 

DELIGHTFUL, SOOTHING, 
BENEFICIAL AND 
REFRESHING 
., FI >B . . 

TOILET AND BATH 

Not« Stylo of Package 
Toke only "Cormo” 



Excels any asc Soap, irells for Ten Onts. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 

Chicago, U. S. A. 


WE WILL SELL 

ONE HUNDRED 

of our p«?rfecied XKT BUTTER MILLS at 
# 3.^0 each. The regular price of this 
mill is S 5 . 00 . Simple iu construction, easily 
worked, and always ready for instant use. 

You can make your own nut butter, and 
many other delicious nut-food dishes, 
larders filled as received. 


GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 


r 



THE GOODRICH 


1 


Satisfactory under all Conditions* 
Made from Excellent Rubber* 
Too Firm to Collapse, 
Perfectly Smooth Inside and Outside, 
Easily Cleaned* 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COnPANY. 

Factories, Akron, Ohio. 

.Nkw YoRk*, Bax I'*ranclsco,Cal., CTilCAOo, 

RA M Keade SL 3!l New Montsromery St. 141 I^ke »t. 





ov'e poV' 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID. 

-^VreonlyuptodafeS/o^p 
poWsH in me marksf 

J.L.Prcscoff JsC<? New York 


r- 


High Grade 
Dried Fruits 

WE CAKRV A FTJLI, LINE OF 

California Dried Peaches 
California Dried Apricots 
California Dried Nectarines 
California Dried Prunes 
California Dried Raisins 
California Dried Figs 
Imported Layer Figs 
Imported Persian Dates 
Imported Grecian Currants 
Imported Raisins 

And will be pleased to quote prices and submit sam> 
pies to colleges, sanitariums, or retail dealers. 

W. J. QUAN & CO., 

49 and 51 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 




L: 


ROYAL BLUE CANNED GOODS are whole- 
some canned goods. TRY THEM ! 




Ik replying to aauert/semjnts p/ease mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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mookn .. „ 
Underwear 


Id in many cases the cause of 

COLDS, 

LA GRIPPE, 

PNEUMONIA, 

AND 

RHEUMATISM. 


That Is the reason our specially woven linen 
undergarment Is universally recommended by 
physicians. 

It will keep the skin in a sweet and 
clean condition, and free from all irri¬ 
tation. 

It will neither overheat nor chill. 

The body will be uniformly warm. 

Our booklet, fiee on application, will give 
other information on the use of hygienic under¬ 
garments. 


.. .. THE .. .. 

Deimel Linen^Mesh Co., 

491 Broadway, New York. 
Washington, D, C., 728 15th St., N. W. 

, y San Francisco, 11 Montgomery St. < ► 

- 




$1-95 

Will 
Buy 
A 
Small 


Card System 

but still a complete one, the contents of which may at any 
time be traiisrerred to a lancer one without re-wrltlng, 
r«)-arranglng.or re-indexinir. 11 aonsidtii of onequarterea- 
oalc desk box (send also of desk drawer), 600 linen brlatol 
cards, ruled, and alphabetical and blank indexes. 

Order one, and If yon are— 

A BUSINESS IHAN you con discard hooks for keeplnf? 
your list of customers, quotations, factory an (I of¬ 
fice records, etc. If — 

A PROFESSIONAIi Iff AN yon can keep your awounts 
easily, Index your library, and gather the miscella¬ 
neous records of your work. 

For every purpose that books can bo used the card sys¬ 
tem can bo osod to better udvaniatre. A complete Illus¬ 
trated book deeuiiblnK and lUustratlnit different systems 
acompanles each outflt, or will be sent separate for live 
etamj^. _ 


THE SHAW.WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


ruRNiTURc roR orricc only. 



Ralston 
Still... 

A DELIGHT to every 
woman’s heart. Supplies 
the table with an abun¬ 
dance of Sparkling, pure 
Water, sterilized and aer¬ 
ated by a new process, 
and absolutely free from 
all germs of disease, poi¬ 


sonous gases, and o'.d-agc matter. Purifies the most infected 
water, without trouble or expense, by utilizing the waste 
heat of the kitchen range. No larger than a teakettle, and 
as easily cleaned. New 188 *^ Model witii all latest improve¬ 
ments, plated finish, etc., only I^IO.OO. Guaranteed the 
best In the world — best in workmanship and construction, 
easiest to operate, and with the largest capacity per hour. 
If found otherwise, may be returned at our expense. 


Ofllcialljr Adopted by the KaUton Health Clnb. 
nigheit Award and Gold Medal at Onialia Exposition. 
Kxtenslrelj Used by the U. S. Goremment. 

Over 1,000 Testimonials from Satisfied Pnrrhasers. 


Send for booklet No. 11, list of dealers, and other Inter¬ 
esting printed matter. Manufactured by-- 

THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 

87 Maiden Lane. New York. 


In f^ptylng to aduertlaements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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Disease Lurks in Zinc=Lined Refrigerators 


The ordinary Refrigerator is a foul af¬ 
fair, recking with odors, dampness, and 
the poisonous oxide from corroding zinc. 
This must affect milk and food. 


McCray 

Patent Porcelain 
Tile-Lined 

Refrigerators 

Are built to Order for 
Residence5, Hotels, Hos¬ 
pitals, Sanitariums, 
etc. 


ICED FROM PORCH 


BUILT TO ORDER FOR QOV. HA6TINCS, OF PK 

The McCray Patent Sanitary System insures perfect circulation of pure, cold air in all departments, absolutely 
dry and never sweats, therefore perfectly hygienic. They arc used in hundreds of the finest homes, public and 
private institutions. Separate compartments for meats, milk, vegetables, wine, etc. Catalogues: No. 30 for hotels 
and public institutions; No. 35 for private residences; No. 50 for groceries and meat markets. 

MeCRAY 

Refrigerator and Cold Storage Co., 

84 Hill Street, 
KENDALLVILLE. IND. 


BBANCH OFFICPS. 

Obicafiro-182 W. Van Buren Street. Detroit—7 and II (Jliffnrd Street. 
Baltimore-11 W. Fayette Street. Cleveland—227 Sheriff Street. 

Wasbin^ton- 71* laiu au, h. vv. Cincinnati-*8« Fourth Street, West. 
BoBton-r<* Coninien-lHl Stn^et St. Ixjuis—lOfl N. limadway. 

Pbiladelphia—227 Market Street. 



A CRYING EVIL 


In an office Is lack of filing equipment. Let¬ 
ters, bills, i»coeip1s, etc., are Important papers* 
and should lie kept in a systematic manner. 


In the Shannon Filing Cabinet papers 
are held securely in position between index 
leaves; the correspondence of an individual 
or firm is kept by itself in order of date, 
although in the file with other papers; and 
reference to any desired letter or letters can 
be made instantly. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 

Success<jrs to Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

MAKKU8 OF 

HIGH-CLASS OFFICE LABOR-SAVING 
DEVICES. 


BRANCUSS : 

New Tork, 340 Broadway; Cbicairo. 0-13 Monroe St.: 
San Fancisoo, 20 New Mont^mery St. 

Office Specialty Mf?. Co., Dtd., Toronto. Can. 


In replying to aduertiseindmn please mention QOOD HEALTH, 
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a'Whitely 

Exercbcr 


Mtfct.tA H^tlthu Body uvd prr/eef dt- 
reiopntent for man. irovutn 
and ohlUl irAo wf/f u«<r ff. 

MEN train off wooto ilwrae and gain Htrength 
by ita use. 

WOMEN eain ronnd arma. atranu buoka, 
olnar cotnplexloiiA. 

BOYS and GIRLS gain a setting-ap that 
la#th a lifetime. 

The NV'HITKLY ierecognized aathe standard | 
exeroininK appuralUKOf the World—over hall 
a million oserHatteHt Ita worth. Rooonimended 
by phvaloiana overjTvhere. Our 1901 ) t^tA lee ure 
greatly improved In construction and finish; 
are light, compact, durable and absolutely 
nolseleM; can be attached to door or wail with* 
nut tools. 

^n/l lie IHr In itNuipB or silver for **Pht»lr«l 
OS^IIU U3 lUi. |rj||fiBf|i>m*' t) Wni 0. Anderson, 
I'rofexaor of GymuMlIre »t Yeio. Tlie most itupuUr 
book of lt« kind ever puldished, tmw in Its I'iSth 
iliiiitaend, regular pHco OOc. It coiiialiis 1UQ I'egef 
of UhiHratioiis, tnoasureiiiont chart*, etc. II Is full 
of hraith facts; t«ila you how L ttecoine pracefnL, 
healthy and atrniitf. 

T)ie WHTTELY is made in four ijradee— 

I #2. 199 , #4 and #'>. 

Kpyri U. 4‘UKieTll IH UFFEK—U|wjn recolpl of 
price we will forward one niavlilna (irepald to any 
addrea*. Htnl will rvftiml uiimey on ite return if 
unaHtiafactury- after trial, _ 

SrntI a fmatal fnr nnr iiee Art I'alaluKue, 


WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY, 



Specialty 

tmi/D^IRS, 
CuarcffES, ^ 

92 Wabash 

MP^SMITH CHicyvGO 


Direct from Factory ^00 7R 
at Factory Price. ip^OJU 

This Elegant 

Uartf ell Tarkish 
Armchair or Rocker 

as you prefer on approval. 
Uuquostionubly the best chair 
or ro^er ever offered at the price. 
Ithasranuine hair cushions, full 
tufted back, leather fringe, puffed 
front and edges, best quaii^ ma- 
chine*buffed leather, choiceof ool- 
or. Any chairs nearly their equal 
sell at retail from 915 upwards. 

HAKDSOME LBATHBB OOUCH to uiatob. eaunlly low 
in price. Description and, prices of other leather obnlrs and 
couches on application. 

This Hartwell Doable Glass Door Bookcase, 

Solid Mahogany cr Quarter-Sawed Golden Oak. 

Wood of exquisite grain, both 
front and ends; carved claw 
feet, dainty rope*twist pilasters, 
fluted friexe, piano finish. 

Send for dencrl ptive booklet of 
out HABTW^Ii SYSTEM 
of Extension Book Cases; 
simple, ariintie, inexpensive, 
practical. Complete catalogue 
of Library and IBce Furniture 
on application. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
east of the Missisbinpi River 
nod north of the Carolinos, 
when cash accompanies or¬ 
der. Points beyond on equal 
basis. 

OAK .$S2 60 

MAHOGANY.. 27 60 

THE HARTWELL FURNITURE CO., 

Makers of Special Lines of Hiffh.Grado Famjran. 

343, 345 W. 4th St., Cinclnnat:, Ohio. 




Our 
Opinion Free. 

Send us a b:<etcii and description of your 
inventiun, and usoertaiu, free of charge, 
whether If is patentable. All communica¬ 
tions strictly conlidential. 

Patents taken through our office will re¬ 
ceive a special Illustrated notice lu the 
Atnerlean Irivtnbyr, a handsomely illustrated 
journal, devoted to the latest developments 
in the arts and sciences, and to the Inventor. 
Send for a sample copy. ^ 

Write for information relative to 
Patents, Designs, Caveats, 

Trade-Marks, Copyrighis^ 

Assignments, Interferences, 

and Patent Litigation. 

HENSEY & ROBINSON, 


Main Offick, 
Burcha Bldg., 
Washtiigtcn, D. C. 


Wkstbun OrricK, 
PUf^iplo'd Bank Bldg., 
Denver. Oblo. 


n, t*>niuin:t to a.1 •erttiamems pteasa mention GOOD HSALTH 
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It Is Pure White 






J 




Lacrosse, wis. 






and contains all the nutriment 
of the wheat. 

Marvel Flour 


retains what other white flours lose in 
the milling—the life-giving, bone-mak¬ 
ing, muscle-building elements of wheat. 

Marvel Flour appeals to particular 
people. Those who want delicious, 
wholesome white bread, and dainty, 
delicate cake, use it. Marvel Flour 
makes 25 per cent more bread than 
the common flours of the trade. 

Our guarantee with every sack means your money bac* 
if you are not satisfied. Ask your grocer for it, or write 

LISTMAN MILL GO., 


J 




In reolylng to aduertiaements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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No. 15Pony Wagon, 
Extra Grade. 


Something to Please 

the Little 
Folks.. 


Built in Best Grade 
Only. 


Writ« for our IWKJ cntaloffue, showing all the latest up-to-date styles in the vehicle Industry. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY COMPANY. Dept. Z, 


KALAMAZOO, HICHIOAN, 


Our Leading Produce 
Specialties 
in Cur Lots, 

ONIONS, 

APPLES, 

POTATOES, 

CABBAGE. 


1. M. Mitticntual. 


Csta blloHed 188 ^. 


S. 8, Mittenthal. 


MITTENTHAL BROS. 

Commission Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in 

Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 

Ueadiinarters for 

Bananas. Oranges, and Lemons. 

Headquarters: Kalamazoo. Mich. Branch Bouses: Chicago, IIL, D4 & Water 
St.; BiiHic ('reek, Mich. 

Bell plione, i47; Michigan telcphouc. 247* 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 

KALAMAZOO CYCLE CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH., U. S. A. 


eight 
Strong 
Elegantly 
finished 
Ball Bearings 
Pneumatic 
tires 

Detachable 

Chair 

Price, $125 



Easy to run and 
steer. 

Either a lady or 
gentleman 
can ride be¬ 
hind to pro¬ 
pel the Cairy- 
cycle. 

The low gear — 
40 to 50 — 
makes It easy 
to propel. 


Invalids can take solid comfort in these oarryoyoles. They are perfectly safe and easy to 
get in and out, as the chair can be tilted forward, so that the person getting into the chair simply 
backs up to it and sits down. We shall be pleased to send you our pamphlet. 






in re)>iyfng to advertisements plwse mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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All Other Pianos Are “Single-Tone” Instruments. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer 

Bent Block, Chicago, III., U. S. A. 


The “Crown” Piano 

is the highest achievement in scien¬ 
tific piano making. 

Its Many-Tone Characteristics 

give brilliancy, variety, and scope, 
which extend capacity, increase capa¬ 
bility, and carry it above and beyond 
all single-tone pianos. 

Its Superior Adaptation 

to tlie production of the music of the 
old masters — Bach, Haydn, Beetho¬ 
ven, etc., is one of its distinctive 
qualities. 


Durability and Efficiency 

find their most eminent attainments 
in the many-toiie “ Crown ’* piano. 

Its Piano Qualities 

as to tone, touch, design, finish, and 
material are unsurpassed. It is truly 
in a sphere of its own, and attracts 
and pleases all pianists and vocalists 
who hear it. 

The Confidence of the Manufacturer 

is evidenced by his ten years* warrant, 
which is “ burnt in the back ” of each 
instrument. 


. ,. CATALOG FREE. ,. 


Bent makes •* CrownChurch and Parlor Organs also 

CATALOG FOR THE ASKING 


/.•» replying to aduertlsements please mention GOOD HEALTH 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 




Church, or 


School, 

Address 


[f your heating 
plant is not en¬ 
tirely satisfac¬ 
tory, if there is 
my Dust, Gas, 
3 r Smoke from 
it, or if you con¬ 
template build¬ 
ing a 


Residence, 


SCHWAB & SERCOMB, 


371 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis., and learn of 
the CELEBRATED 

GILT EDGE 


And Ihe Gilt Edge System of Heaiiug and Ventilating. 
Our latest booklet on combination water and 
air healing, free upon application. 


L. MOBLO, Battle Creek. Agent. 


i&journal of 
Jipplied micro$copy 

Montqlv: fl PER Year; Foreign, $1.2S. 


The Only Publication of Its Kind 
in English. 


original articles, 

IwlInK only with the rUACTlCAL SIDE of I.AJBOllA- 
t6r\ and MICROSCOPICAL Work. A Reference work 
ftSall workers In BIOLOGY, BOTANY. PETROOKAPUY, 
MEDICINE, and GENBR.AL MICROSCOPY. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED CONTRIBUTORS, 

Representing: the best Universities ami Colleges. 

REVIEW DEPARTMENT, 

strictly up to dole. Ooneml Monthly R^suiiie of FOR 
KiriN and AMERICAN LITERATURE bearing on Applied 
Microscopy. 


Published by Publication Department 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 



Distilled 

Water 

Prevents 

Disease. 


Absolutely pure water 
free from organic reg»> 
table or antiiiol matter 
absorbs and carries ofi 
impuritiett in the syvtem. 
The only absolutely pure 
water aerated with ster 
tlieed air Is made by 

The. 

Sanitary 


• t 



Eilutiuates lime, *'ihe germ of old age.'* Only safe water for 
Infants or Ibe family. Will cure kidney and rheumatic troubles, 
because It is the greatest solvent ever known. Health, beauty, 
ruddy cheeks, and a ripe old ago ryou can live lOri years) follow 
the constant use of distilled water. 

Philippine EarprdttinH fully Equipped. Only Still reeognixed hg 
U. S. Oovernmtnd. Site el y ten from which to oAoose. Double oapacity 
other letillB — Same lYtce. 

The Sanitary Still flts ou any wood, coal, or gas stove. Simple 
as a teakettle, easily cleaned, lo^ a lifetime, produces pnre, spark¬ 
ling water at a cost of one to two cents a gallon. 

Write for l>ookletft containing letters from prominent bankers, 
vhysir.lanf. and pastors from every State In the Union and several 
foreign countries. 

The Battle Creek Banltarlum Supply Dep*t recommends the 
Sanitary Still 

THE CUPRfORAPH CO., IS6 N. Qrcco St., Chicago, III. 



The Carriage of the 
NEW MODEL 

Remington 

Standard Typewriter. 


P mows fteftillly-thnt promoles lasting good •Hgn- 
til'at. It moves iiuichly — (hat rasnns un easy touch 
iM.d nro.it siu50ii. SICND Ptm Catalogue. 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 

327 Broadway, New York. 

RFMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO.. 


24 taFArtTTC AVt , OCYffOir, MICH. 

Represenud Review and Herald. 

BAiTLE Crcck. Mich. 


/V ^spfijlng to aduertisomentB please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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300... 

Minutes 


Constant cooking is required to make 
oatmeal and other cereals digestible. 
Uncooked cereals are the prime cause 
of dyspepsia, and unfit for the stomach. 

GRAXOIvA, the ready-to-serve food, 
is heat digested, the starch being con¬ 
verted into dextrin. It has three times 
the nutriment of beef. One meal one 
cent, ready in one minute. 

Send us the name of a grocer who does not 
sell Granola, and we will send you a free sample. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO. 


♦ Branch Office, cor. Colburn and Pall Mall Sts., 
^ I^ondoD, Ont. 




SPECIAL! 

AlbWooI 

Smyrna 


Rug Free 

(3 feet X 6 feet) 

to first party in each locality who sends 
in for our rug coupon book, for start¬ 
ing sales of our coupons. We send book 
to only one party in each locality. Many 
ladies are now availing themselves of this 
opportunity. 

BEACH RUG CO., 




37 W. Main St.. 

BATTLE CREEK, - - 


niCH. 





jyr 
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Your Good 

'^Health 

Depends on properly cooked foocL 
Perfect cooking is easily done on the 
BORN STEEL FRENCH RANGE 
— the first steel range ever built and 
the leader to-day* 

Bums all kinds of fuel equally well; comes 
in sizes suitable for the smallest family or the 
largest institution; and is tlie cheapest first- 
class range made. 

It is desigijed for service, and its many spe¬ 
cial features are all practical. Durability, sim¬ 
plicity, and economy are the objects sought in 
Its construction. 

Sold by good stove dealers everywhere. 
Our new catalogue would interest you. Sent 
free. 

The Born Steel Range & Mfg. Co. 

CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


fn repining to aduertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 

































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 




Printing Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 



hIgrh-Speedt Pour-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made iu eleven sizes, from 26 x to 48 x 66. This press is built 
to do the finest class of printing, and Is specially adapted for hr.lf-toao 
work lK)th in block and In colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed Prcs:.cf the 
world to-day, as the prorhicerof a greater quantity and finer class of 
work Mian any other press on the market. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made In six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. This iiress is designed 
for a little cheaper class of book and Job work than our Four-Roller, 
dllTering only li; the number of form rollers, having two instead of 
four; otherwise it is similar In all its other features, and is faster. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, '*Rack and Pinion” Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made *n five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 48 x 56. Its 
method of distribution Is " rack aud pinion cylindrical ” Instead of ** ta¬ 
ble.” Tlic class of work to which this press Is more specially udajged 
is newspaper and poster work. Pelt packing used. It is very fast. 



High-Speed Pony Press, Two-Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, *'Rack and 
Pinion*' or "Table** Distribution. Made In two .sizes. 25 x 30 and 26x 
24. This press has a well-earned reputation for i-emarkablo speed and 
the superior quality of work it doe.s. 


Our new SlKO Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the 
“ Job and News’* and the smaller sized “Pony.** This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purcliaser, and is a great convenience. 


For prices, terms, and other particulars addrc.ss 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg, Co*, 

Main Office and Factory, Cor. Qinton and Fulton Sts., 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


In replying to aduerii&ements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 





















$1.00 for FIVE CENTS 



...IMPROVED... 

Turkish Vapor Baths 

AT" MOIN/IE. 


BATH-ROOM and SANITARIUM 
COMBINED. 


pdf ILOO for Tnrkinh niid Vapor Bathf* when you con 
take them at homo for FIVK CENTB by tiie of a BATH 
CABLNET. Indorsed by Physicians. 


Price, $3.50 to $12.50. Liberal Commission to Agents. 

Inierestini; hooka, “Power OF Hf.at “ and “Health and 
Beauty,” sent free for a few days. Address — 

J. WARREN WRIGHT, 5i W. Main St.. Battle Creek. Mich. 


ftiiEN's poDt fase 



Directory 

. . . OF. ,, 

Sanitariums. 


The followliiK Instltutlous are conducted under tlie 
same general niunagement as the Sanliarlum at Battle 
Creek, Mich., which has long been known as the most 
thoroughly e<iuii)iH*d sanitary eslablishinent in the 
United States. The same rational and physiological 
principles relative to tlie treatment of disease are rec¬ 
ognized at thes«* institutions as at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and they are coiKlucted on the same gen¬ 
eral plan. Botli medical and surgichl cases are received 
at all of them. Each one i)Ossesses special advantages 
due to locality or other characteristic features. 

j/L jl JL 


is on sale in all first-class 
drug and shoe stores. 

Sample sent free on 
application to — 

Hllen $. Olmstcad, 

Le Roy, N. Y. 



ft9 .75 BOX RAIN COAT 

A KKUI LAK $5.00 AVATKR- ♦OTK 
PROOF .MAi kI\T08ll for ^Zi/J 

SEND WO MONEY. 

■ l$l« your lirlghi an«l weight. $t$Le nuubrrof 
loehet aniUDtl liiMly »l brrakt, Labrn iivrr 
vr$l under rn$l« elo^r up undvr arni*,, and 
we willeeiidyou thlj-coatby expief-s, 
i.U.D., aabjrel lo Maailaatlou. Kx- 
(unlnu and cnr It on at yuur nearest 
OxpreFS ofllce, mud If hiund martly 
M rr|irr»ralrd and thr nont woadorful 
you avrr aaw or heard of. and 
la any cuat you ran buy for 
pay the express agent 01 R 
PRICE. $2.75« (Old 

express cliarpes 

Tfllk .MACKINTOSH is latest 1000 
style, easy fltting, mode from hnaty 
watergroof, taa color, grnulnr l>a«laCo*rrt 
Cloth} full length, double breasted, 
Sager velvet coUar, fancy plaid lining, 
waterproof sewed seams. Suitable for 
both Rain or Overcoat, and guoranlred 
URXATKST VaLL'K ever offered by us or 
any other house. For Free Clollt Sampira 
of Men’s Mackiiitoshes up to 15.00, 
and Made-to-Measure Suits and over¬ 
coats at from *5 00 to IIO.OO, write for 
FRKK SAMPLE ROOE No. 9oK. AddroM. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co. fine.) CHICAGO. 

IBoara. Boobnek M Co. ore ihorooghlT rcUoblo.—Kdltocwl 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. Battle Creek. Mich. 

.1. II. KELLOGG, M. D., Superintendent. 
COLORADO SANITARIUM. Boulder. Colo. 

W. H. RILEY, M. D., Superintendent. 

St. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, St. 
Helena, Cal. 

.\. ,7. SANDERSON, M. D., Superintendent. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM. College View (Lincoln). Nib. 

A. N- LOPER, M. D., Superintendent. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM. 1st and Montgomery Sts., Portland, Ore. 

W. R. SIM.MONS, M. D,, Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. South Lancaster, Mass. 

C. C. NICOLA, M. T).. .Superintendent. 
CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM, 28 33d Place. Chicago. III. 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS. 230 Euclid Avenue. Cleve¬ 
land. Ohio. 

A. "SV. BERU, M. I)., Superi.ntendent. 
HONOLULU SANITARIUM. Hawaiian Islands. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. Aportado 138. Guadala¬ 
jara, State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

D. T. JONES, Superintendent 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle. Switzerland. 

CLAREMONT SANITARIUM. Cape Town. South Africa. 
SKODSBORG SANITARIUM. Skodsborg. Denmark, 
FREDRICKSHAVN SANITARIUM. Fredrickshavn. Denmark. 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS SANITARIUM. Apia. Samoa. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. 
“ Meaford.*' Gower St., Summer Hill. N. S. W.. Australia. 



In replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH, 



















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No Need of a Cold 


$ 2.00 
For $1.25 


If you use The IVIagic Pocket Vaporizer. New subscribers 
to Good Heai^th who mention this offer, and remit fi.25, will receive a 
Magic Pocket Vaporizer. This offer is open only to new subscribers. 

GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, IVlieh. 



SENDJJS one dollar 

Cut IhU ad. ont and M>nd In u. «ith #1.00, .nd w. will .Knd toy lltii 
I>irU0Vi':D PARLOR GRJIUKUA.N, bj rrpIgbC C. O. D., .ubjrrt In vLamina- 
linn. Yiiu can examine It utyour iieareHt I'relirht depot, and 
you And ll e.xaetly R« repr«‘nfnled, ibe i^rraOi.t value you .vrr vaw 
and Far heUer than nreno^ adveHKed by ulbera at mure money, pay the freltrlit 
aurnt OUR PRICE S35.50. Imv the #1.00 deposit, or l|tS4.nO and 
frelitht rhancev THE PARLOR OEM Luoe of the most UURAIII.K 
AMI SWKKTCST TONKD InstraurnUt .«rr made. Frutn the iUuutr&tion 
sUo vn, which is eoKraved direct from a iihotojfraph you can form 
some Idea of its beautiful appearance. Mtide from aolld quurter 
nnwed oak or walnut a<« deaired. |M‘rforaled key allp, full panel l>»Miy, 
hraaliful marquetry dedf^a poor!, and many other handsome decoration, 
and omamenia, m.HaK It the VERY LATEST STYLE. THEPARLOK 
OKM la 6 feet high, 13 Inches lung, 33 inches wMeand weighs ;t6i) 
pounds. Contains b octaves, II slops, as follows: IHapason, Prioclpal, 

Ihjielaua, Helodia, Cele.tc, I'remona, IUm Coupler, Treble Coupler, 

IMiipntrun Forte anJ Vol llaraaoa; 3 Ortave Cooplers, 1 Tone Swell, 

1 Grand Onrao Swell, 4 ScU of Oreheulral Toned Ili'Minalury Pipe 
Quality Keed>^ 1 Set of 37 Pure Sweet Selodia Rerdu, 1 Set of 37 
Cbarmlnxl.v Hnlllant Celeate Reeds 1 Set of 34 Rich Mellow Smooth 
Diapavon Reeds, 1 Set of Pleoslnir Soft MelodlouB Principal 
Heeds. THE PARLOR GEM action oonslatsof Mio 
Celebrated Newell ReediM which are only usedin tho high* 
est grade insti'uiucnts: lltted with llammond Couplera and 
VoxTlumnna, also best Uolge felts, leathers, etc., bellown 
of the boat riibhor cloth, 3-plv hollows str»ck and finest 
leather in valves. THE PAI?L0R OEM Isfurni.shed 
with u 10x14 hoveled plate l-Yench nilrmr, nickel plated 
pedal frames, and every modern improvement. We 
^lml••h free a handuome organ atool and the best organ invtrue- 
Uiiu hunk' iiuldlvlted. 

GUARANTEED 25 YEARS. SiS o'Po"?*•« 

itmiie a written binding jio-year guarantee, by the 
terms and conditions of which if any ftarC gives out w e 
repair it fret* of charge. Try It one month and we will 
roniiid your money if you are not pcrleotly satisfied. 500 
of t.he«e organs will be sold at $35.50. OKIIER 
AT ONCE. DON’T DELAY. 

OUR RELIABILITY IS ESTABLISHED «,s'™ 

dealt with ususk yourueighburabuut ub, write 
the publisher of this paper or Metropolitan 
National Bank, or Com Nat. Bank, of Chicago; 
or Cerman Exchange Bank, New York; or any 
railrond or express company in Chicago. Wc 
have a capital of over #700,000. IM), oeoujiy entire 
one of the Iarge.*;t buvlnens bloeksin ( iiicago, 
and employ nearly 8.000 people in our own 
building. 1VK SKLL OllGA.Vs AT #33.00 and up; 

PIANOS. #115.00 and np; also everything in mu^icallnstmmGnts at lowest wholesale prices. Write for free special 
organ, piano and musical Instrument catalogue. Address, (Seara, Koeboek A Co. are thoroaKhly reliable.—Sdltor.) 

8EARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Fulton. Desplainesand Wayman Sts., CHICACO, ILLa 



SALES AGENTS WANTED! 


Men and Women make $50 to $200 every month selling our Gents’ anti .vb*es' 
Waterprool Mackintoshes or Rain Coats. 

tVB SKLL MK.>*K MA4 KINTO.SIIKS In all .lylrx at fl.HO to #4.73. LADIE8* MACKIN- 
TOSIIBS AMI WArKRIMUMIFUKKSS SKIRTS aud t Al’KSal #3.00 lo #«.«I0. 

YOU (man or woman) can make $5.00 every day taking orders for these gur- 
mentH. At y<*ur low pricim. everyone will ordrr from you. for no one can meet your prices. 
WF WANT ONE ARFNT or woman) in every city and county in the Cnnnl 
WWL. fVWli I viva, rnuuia i rip,.rlrnre nrrewarr, no raplul required. We 

furnish n RIG KtMIk of Marklulnsli I'lolb Sampli^, ranhlon fiKoro*^ ynur name on mblier 
stamp, tape meoMure. businewa cardH, all aecessury stiitlonerv Everything complete 


fur doing business. We are the LARGEST DEALERS in America «» 

aud tViimen’a Wnleqiroor MarJiinliNthea and we sell tboiii at the luwesl iirlrc ever known, 
and exclusively through regularly appoiDti*.i men and women asents. 
who make $50.00 to $200.00 every month at the work. 

OUR LIBERAL OFFER. send to U*. State the terrliory 

- ■ ~ yon wUh lo work in. Say i n 

our letter you will give this work an immediate trial ot at lO luV**. aiwl we will Initiicdimrlv SKNIi YOr FRKK 01 H SALESMAN'S 
'OMI’I.KTE OLTKlToii tho following easy conditions. Fjich outlll rw-ta u» nraHy #3.00, for it is made very eompirle to insure immediate 
AuereiM for ihr axenf. The outfit fnn«i«U of one handvome heavy cloth tioond book, 10x7x3 Inches, containing a complete assortment of larjce 
aamplra ntour entire line uF men’s and women’s maekin1o)4hei^ also handsome large fa.'vhinn figures, etc., one confidential price utid itlKtruc- 
tlon book, one tarn* ineaj<ure, one rubber stamp with your natncaiul i»aU, busitiess canls, order blanks, stationery, etc. WK MAKE NO 
rilAUGK FOR Tilth Ol'TFIT, but as a guamntee of good faith on youriuirt and to protect ns against those who would order ouHUk 
( whirh coal ua nearly #3.O0> out of curiosity orjusttoget the cloth samples, we roaulre everyone, after n>ceivlBg Ibr Mutflt at ihe exprr«« 
oBIce, to pay os a temporary deposit 30 cenu and expresa chains, and we w-III ref urn the W> cenU with your first order. Understand we 
will sena you the complete outfit by express C. O. D., subject to examination, you to examine thr outfit at your expreaa ofllre and if 
foumi perlfectly satisfactory and you are convinced yon can make aoney taking orders, pay the expreaa agent 50c and exprets ebargea, wr tn 
return your 30« with your Ural order. 

CTART Tn U/HRIf AT OMPF You need no money; show the samples, take the orders at your own price, adding a guod profit ft»r 
oiHni lu Vfunix hi juj your orders dally, send the mackintoshes to your customers C. O. B., subject to 

eXDinination. eolleel your rail ■riling prirc and weekly send you in ea>.b your full profit. No other work U so idmple. Money can’t he made easier. Any 
maa or woman any where can make everyday. Our bonk of instruetlnuii makes everything so plain that anyone can do the wurk at once 
and be sure of big wages fr*im the start, t’ut Ihia notlee oni and send to «■ today saying you will give it 10 «iays’ trial. YtlL WILL NKYKR 
IT. Nearly evervone seodn the 3U cents with t>-eir appllratiun. We rerer lu Metropolitan National Kank or any Kxprem Co. In Chleago. 

Address. DUNDEE RUBBER CORPORATION, 184 Fulton St., Chicago. 


/« replying fo aduertisementa please mention QOOD HEALTH. 
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MONEY 


SEND 
NO 

CIT 1UIS AD. OfT and 
Bond to us. BtAto your 
wriirht ann aUo 

ntinibor inches around 
body at t*o*t and n(>ek, 
and we will send this 
Beaatiful riuah Tape to 
yiiu by expres.**, C. 
O. I>.. •ulijcrt toex- 
aniinallitn. Yon can 
exAtnine and try it 
on At your nearest 
expreee otflou and 
if found perfectly 
satisfactory, ex¬ 
actly as r«-pre*M*U-il 
and the MOST 
WONDERFUL 

VALUE you ever 
saw or heard 
of. pj>y the ex- 
prevH Stcenl QUN 

SPECIAL OFFER 
PRICE S4.95 
anil e X p r e s I 
cha nfO!'; e » pre^*i» 
charges will a>eni|re &U lo 75 
ecnlk for l.UUt) mlleft. 

Whiter, made of finest 
Haifa Seal I'luHh, ‘ill Inches loiijf. out full sweep, lin^ 
throuKhout with MereerluMl Hlla In black, blneorr^. V ei^ 
elalKirately einhroldei-ed with soutMbe braid and blai. te 
beadlnc as illustrated. Tilnimed all 
fine mark Thibet Fur, heavily Interlln^ with waddini, 
and fiber chamois Wrl.r r«r free I hiak < 

SPARS roebuck ^ CO.t CHICAGO 

tbeara, Koebuek AiCo. are thorongblj reliable.— Iwliior.) 


' CAN 
FREE... 


♦ 

♦ 

I 


If you will seud us the uauio of a grocer 
who docs not sell Sunitarium Porkless 
Baked Beans, we will mall you a sample 
can free. 

Sanitarium Beans with Protose and To¬ 
mato Sauce make a delicious combination. 

Get a free sample. 

SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO^ 

Z’ BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

♦ _ 

^ Branch Office, cor. Colburn und 1‘all Mall Streets, 

^ I>mdon, < >nt. ^ 





Cdkin lUIOlUPV WITH YOUR ORDER, cut this Ad. out and 

a E. N mJ N Iwl N IL 1 to u?, und we will send you QUR 

r7\ iT . T "Vt” V KICK ORADE DROP CABINET BURDICK SlW^ 

INQ machine hj freiirhii. O. D. •uUjrci lu examiuaduu. You cAU examine it At yooT nearest freight 
depot iunl lC found prrfrrtly aatUfartory, exactly as reprosentod, rqaal to maebiars 
otbrni aell aa hbch as $6U.0U, and TIIR tiHRATCST HABUAIS YOU ETKU URAKD OF, paj 

your frriAbt afpent Our Special Offer Price, $16.60 and 
froiirht chorgr^s. The machine weighs lao Ib.*^. und the freight will 
arcrage 76 cents for each 600 miles. GIVE IT THREE 
MONTHS’ TRI ALln your own home, and we will return your eiS.W any day you 
are not satiHlleil. W« aril difTerml ntake^ andi^radca uf Sewing Xachlora at j|H.SO, flU.fHI. 

$11.00, $lS.tH)and up, all fully dearrlbril InOur Free Sewing Maebtoc Catalogur, hat#lS.6U 
far thU DROP DF.SR CAHIKET III'KDItK la the greatest value ever idTered by any huuae. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

unknown maehlnea under vurioU'* names, with various inducements. Write some friend 
in Chicago and learn who ure RELIABLE AND WHO ARE NOT. 

THE BURDICKIlYfJ^Yr;: 

' ■ ■ - := IN PKOVK- 

JIKNT; EVKUY «0UU t»F EVERY lllUII 

GRADB HAllllXB MADE, WITH THE IIKFKITS 
OF XOXE. XI VUE BY THE BEST XI VK- 
EB IN AXIEIilC \ FKilXI THE BEST.- 
.MATERIAL XH»NEV CAN III V. 

SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK DROP DESK 
_NET.'I’Iano Folisiieu. One Illustration 

shows maohmeclMSwl, (head droptdngfrom eight) to be used as a center tuble, »taador 
Idrak; the other open withfull length table and head in place for sewing. P'oar fancy drawer*, 
liatcat IHOD ekeleton frame, carved, paneled, embossed and decorated cabinet finish, finest 
I nickel drawurpullB‘ rests on 4 costers, bull .bearing adjustable treadle genuine Smyth Iron 
■ stand. Finest large High Arm brad, positive four motion feed, self threading vibroUng 
I shuttle, automatic bobbin winder,a*ljuftable bearings, patent tension liberator, Impr^ived 
I loose wheel, adjustable presser foot, Improyed shuttle caixJor, patent needle bar. patent 
Idress gourd, head Is handsomely decorated and nmammird oodbrautiruily Nickel Trimmed. 
■GUARANTEED fbr llgblr«( running, movt diirabir and nrariHtt nniiirlrMM narblne made. Every 
Pkuown Bturhment UfumUbed and our Free Instruction Book tells just how anyone can run 
. ^ and do either plain or any kind of fancy work. A 2«-YF.AU HIXDINU ftrAKAXTKK Ljsent 

with every moelidne. 11 COSTS YtHI NHTIIINC4 to see and examine this machine, comp.'ire it with those your store* 
keejier sells at $40.00 tn $60.00. and then if convinced you are saving $26.00 '.o $40.00. pay vour freight agent the 
$15.60. "T TO KFTI RX YOl K $16.60 If at any time wUhln three montbayou aay jnu are not salUfled. UKDFK TOlUY. DON’T DELAY. 

oughly reliable.—Editor.) Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, III. 


flail 


■S-o 





SEND ONE DOLLAR 

i'l T illlS aD. 01'I anti build tu Ub, and wo will bouU v*>U 
' BIQ NEW-STYLE lOO-PIECE VITREOUS WHITE CHIHA 
DINNER SET ff^lKht, C. O. h., »uldrrtlu rtamin* 
aliun. A uu can examine it at your freight de|>oi 
and if found iverfeetlv sutislaetory, exactly os 
represented and TilK ORKATKST VALI K YUl FVKU 
IIKAKD OF. pay tI»o freight agent C AC 
onrSPECIALOFFER PRICE 
less tlie fl.ou. or (4.^6, and freight charges. 
Freight will avemge about wt)e. fnr each SOtl miles. 

^ THIS SET CONSISTS OF 100 PIECES 

OFTIIR IIlbilKSTOKiUF.CKXriXE VI'i KMH'S WlflTR 
^ i'lllXA «f the very latest and must atyllah abape, is as 
' hard as Hint, pmotlcally indestructlhle, pure 
white In ridnr. THE FOLLOWIXO HKI FTLl^tdZR 
PIKCE8 FtlRPLRTETItK bKT: 12 soup plates. 12 5- 
inch plates, 12 7-inch plates, 12 cotiee cuns, 12 
saucers, 12 individual butter dishes, 12 Much 
fruit plates, 1 X-inch platter. 1 12-inch platter, 1 
7-lneh baker, 1 S-ineh baker. 1 8-lneli covered dish, 
1 pickle dish, 1 sauce Invat, 1 covered butterdish, 
. I sugar bowl. 1 extra bowl. I large idtcher, 1 me- 

^ni be xbout 60 cent* for eaeh 600 mile.. YOU WILL SAVE ONE-HALF IN PRICE. ORDER NOW; OOHT DELAY. 

Writ. fcr f.....toiop...r.... 7 .bi.,I.Aodrtw, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO. ILL. 


In replying to adoerthentenis please mention GOOD HEALTH, 

































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


...THE. 


CANADIAN 

^PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 

GIVES OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


RANGING FROM 


An Hour or Two 

into the best sporting interior of 
Maine, Quebec, or New Brunswick, 
or tlie Atlantic Seaside Resorts ; 

A Day 'or Two 

across the Upper Lakes, Huron and 
Superior, in our Clyde-built steam¬ 
ships from Owen Sound * 


H A Week or Two 


across the continent, over the vast 
prairies and magnificent Rockies; 

A Month or Two 

across the vast Pacific, to Japan 
and China, the Philippines, Ha¬ 
waiian Islands, Fiji, and Australia 
—our Empress steamships are the 
finest afloat — to 


A YEAR OR so 

around the world by various routes, but all of the best. V,’'rite, and say which you will take 
and we will send you descriptive pamphlets. 


-ADDRESS- 


ROBERT KERRi passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal, Que. 

ARCHER BAKER, GenT European Agent, 67 and 68 King W'illiam St., E. C., London, Eng. 
J. FRANCIS LEE, Gen’l Agent Passenger Dept., 228 So. Clark St., Chicago, III., U.S.A. 

Or any of the Company’s Agents in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Australia, New 2^1and, etc. 


tn replying io autuertisements ptease mention GOOD HEALTH^ 
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Double Doily Service 


Free KecliniuK Chair Oars. Pullman Buffet Ol>eD 
ond Com part maufc Sleeping Cars. 

See That yonr ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 

READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON. O. P. A. HL Cent. K. R. Chicago, ZIL 


CENTRAL 


Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Parlor-Oofd Oars. 



Ulby Cake Jiny Other Route? 

WHEN IT IS 


Only One Night to Utah, Only 
Two Nights to California, 

From the Missouri River, VIA.... 

Cbe most 
Direct Cine. 

QUICKER TIME 

To Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, California, Oregon, 
and Puget Sound Points than any other line. 

Service Unsurpassed. Double Drawing-room 
Pullman Palace Sleepers. Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars. Dining Cars, meals d. la Carte. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, etc., etc. 

For time tables, folders, illustrated books, 
pamphlets descriptive of the territory traversed, or 
any information, apply to your local agent, who 
can sell you a ticket via the Union Pacific, or 
address — 

E. L. LOMAX, Omaha, Neb. 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
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AND THE LAND OF 
THE SKY. 

2,000 feet elevation. Delightful climate. 
300 days of sunshine per year. Finest 
hotel accommodations in the South. The 
world’s greatest sanitarium and place for 
recreation. 

A REDUCED RATE 

Is in effect from the North every day in 
the year, for round-trip tickets via the 

QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 
and SOUTHERN RY. 

Through Pullman drawing-room sleepers 
from Cincinnati dally with direct connec¬ 
tion from Louisville. 

W. C. RINEARSON, Q. P. A., Queen and Crescent, 
Cincinnati. 

WM. H. TAYLOE, A. Q. P. A., Southern Ry., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Printed matter and full Information on applioatton. 
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Grand Trunk Railway System. 


Time Card in Effect Nov. 19, 1899. 


C. & G. T. DIVESION. 

WEST-BOUND FROM BATTLE CREEK. 


No. 9, Miiil and Express, to Chicago. 12.J.5 v. m* 

No. 1. Chicago Express, to Chicago . 9.(X) a. m 

No. 3, Lehigh Valley Express, to Chicago... 3.40 p. «. 

No. 5. Pacific Exp., to Chicago, with sleeper 1.10 a. .m. 

No. 75, Mixed, to South Bend. 8.20 a. m. 

Nos. 9 and 75, daily, except Sunday. 

Nos. 1, 3. and 5, dally. 


EAST-BOUND FROM BATTLE CREEK. 


No. 8, Mail and Expre.ss, to Pt. Huron, East, 

and Detroit... i.....--, 3.45 p. m- 

No. 4, Leiiigh Express, to Pt. Huron and East 8.27 p. m 
N o. 0, Atlantic Express, to Pt. Huron, Eji.st, 

and Detroit.. 2.35 a. m. 

No. 2, Lehigh Express, to Saginaw, Bay City, 

Port Huron, and East. 6.60 a. m. 

No, 74. Mixed, to Durand (starts at Nichols 

yards) . . 7.1.5 a. m, 

Nos. 8 and 74, daiJy, except Sunday. 

Nos. 4, B, and 2, dally. 


A. S. PARKER, Ticket Agent, 

H.vtti.k Crukk. 


MlCHlCAy CT ertral 

**Tfie Niagara Falls Route.** 


0«rrect<*d Nov. 19, 1899. 
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• Puily. f Pally except sumiay. 


Traina on Baltic Creek Dlvlsfim ilepurt at H.tKN a. m. and 4.10 p. m., and 
arriVo at 12.40 |I. m, and 6 in p. m. Dally except Sunday. 

O. W. Ruggles, R R. Wheeler, 

»}i<neral I'hAa. A TIckol Alfenf. nil|eM»o Ticket Afr«nt. Bairlc Creek. 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 

The Through Car Route to the Pacific Coast 


THE 

OVERLAND 

LIMITED 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily. Buffet- 
Smoking and Library Cars with Barber Shop. 
All meals in Dining Cars. Palace Drawing¬ 
room Sleeping Cars to San Francisco without 
change. Through Tourist Sleeping Cars to 
California and Oregon. This train to 




^ LIMIT 

SpB I I I B^'^^The Pacific Express leaves Chicago 10.30 
M V p- m. daHy. Through Palace Sleeping Cars 

Portland, with Sleeping-Car accommoda- 
THEM AClrlC tions to San Francisco and Los Angeles; Pal- 
ace Sleeping Car to Denver, and through 
PYPRP^^ Tourist Sleeping Car service to San Fran- 
l-t/Vi IVIwOO cisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 

THE PIONEER LINE WEST AND NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


NIW YORK, 

461 Broadway, 
287 Broadway. 


’RINOIRAL. AOENOlESs 

BOSTON, 

368 Washington St., 

6 State St. 


OHICAQO, 

212 OlarK St. 
206 Clark St 


In replying to aduertisemenU please mention GOOD HEALTH, 


























































CALIFORNIA 


Has a genial climate and the greatest variety of 
medicinal springs on the continent. 

Has cheap and fertile lands, and the possibilities 
of production are almost fabulous. 

Has a great many delightful pleasure resorts. 

Has business advantages superior to any other 
part of the nation, because the field is not 
crowded, competition is not so brisk, and 
there are greater opportunities for the devel¬ 
opment of new enterprises. 

The entire Pacific territory is now experiencing 
a great industrial revival. Good openings 
for all classes. 


HINTS... 

TO THE 

Home Seeker 
Health Seeker 
Pleasure Seeker 
Sight Seer 
Business Man 
Tourist 





SUNSET 

lOQPEtLV SHASTA ZS 




RIVALS THE WORLD 



Picturesque 
Sublime and 
Heroic 
Scenery 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS to Principal Pacific Coast Points that read going via any of the 
Southern Pacific Company's THREE ROUTES, 


9-SUNSET, OGDEN, OR SHASTA-* 


and returning via the same or cither of the others, are on sale at all important railway stations 

in the United States and Canada. 


For California literature, maps, rates, and complete information, address — 

W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 238’ Clark Street, Chicago. 

EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 349 Broadway, New York. 
W. H. CONNOR, Com’l Agent, Chamber Commerce Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

W, J. BERG, Trav. Pass. Agent, 220 Ellicott Square, BufTalo, N. Y. 


w replying to aduertlsements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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P. *. 1. A«v ' 

Chicago and Detroit 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
and BOSTON 

Via NIAGARA FALLS. 


Splendid equipment of Palace Sleeping Cars 
running through without change, "n Dining Car 
Service Unsurpassed. 


R. H. L'HOMMEDIEU, O. W. RUGQLE8, 

OCM’L SUPCniNTCNOKMT, QkN'L PASS. AMO TtCKCT < 

OrTROlT. CHtCAQO. 


The Cincinnati Northern 
Railroad Co. 

TIME TABLE NO. 3. 

In Effect Sept. 24» 18(i9, 

Trains Pass Battle Creek as follows: 


WEST-BOUND. 


No. 21, Mall and Express ... 0.59 p. m. 

No. 23, Accomniodatiou . . .. 3.07 P. M. 

No. 37, Local Freight..... ... 8.35a. m 


EAST-BOUND. 


No. 23, Mail and Express.,, ... 8.35 a. m. 

No 2-1, Accommodatlou.. .. . 1.46 p.m. 

No, 28. Locai Freight . 5.30 p.m. 


Direct counoctlons are made at Toledo with all 
roads diverging. Olose connections for Detroit and 
Cincinnati. 

J. L. READE, 
TJokei Agi.. Battle Creek, 
e. R. SMITH, City Pmb. Agt., 6 West Main SI. 



Down East 

... VIA THE.. • 

Big Four 

THE ROUTE OF THE 
FAMOUS 

KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 

FINEST SERVICE EVER 
OFFERED TO THE 

MOUNTAINS 
LAKES and 
SEASIDE. 


Through Sleepers from St. Louis 

...TO... 

NEW YORK and BOSTON 

via New York CentraJ. 


Through Sleepers to Washington, 
reaching all the health and 


PLEASURE RESORTS 
OF VIRGINIA. 


W. P. DEPPE, A. G. P. A. 


WARREN J. LYNCH, 

Genkral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 

Cincinnati, O. 


in replying to ndueriisementa please mention QOOO HEALTH, 
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Y OU are going south this winter 
for recreation, rest, relaxation. 
The winter resorts are open now. 

You can ride over the Queen 
& Crescent Route and South¬ 
ern Ry. from snowy North to 
sunny South, your sleeper, 
diner, smoking room, easy 
chair, all at hand. Many trav¬ 
elers will this year add a short 
sea voyage from Miami or 
Tampa for a visit to Cuba or 
Porto Rico to their itinerary. 


w. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tickets through to Havana on 
sale via the Queen & Crescent 
Route, Southern Ry. and con¬ 
necting lines, include meals and 
berth on steamers. We have 
a very interesting booklet on 
Cuba and Porto Rico now in 
press. We will gladly send it 
to you. 


Mexican Central 


RAILWAY 



In reading and seeking “Good Health,* 
do not overlook Mexux), and the fact 
that the Hcxlcan Central ky. is not 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

only the best but the most popular route 

B 

through that country. 

B 

B 

Passengers via this line avoid the an¬ 

B 

B 

noyances incidental .to transfer at the 
border, secure through Pullman BufTet 

B 

B 

Car Service, and more comfort than could 
possibly be the case otherwise. 

B 

B 

B 

Mexico is one of the very few combi¬ 

B 

B 

B 

nation summer and winter resorts on 
the continent. 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Call on any Hexican Central Agent for 
further particulars, or address, 

B 

B 

B 

T. R. RYAN, General Agent, 

336 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

B 

— 

B 

B 

W. D. MURDOCK, 

B 

B 

B 

Ass't Qen'l Pass. Agent, 

B 

MEXICO CITY, MEX. 

B 


Pullman Buffet Car Service. 


...THE_ 

Cincinnati Northern 


Railroad Co. 

Direct Line between JACKSON, 
ADDISON JUNCTION, and CIN- 
CINNATI. No Change of Cars 
between these points. Short Line 
to all Military Camps in the South, 
via Cincinnati. Through Tickets 
on sale at principal stations. 

For further information as to Rates and Time 
of Trains, call on or address, — 

S. E. KIRK, Commercial Agent, 

JACK80N, MICH., 

or the undersigned, 

T. C. M. SCHINDLER, G. P. A., 

TOLCOO, OHIO. 


/« replying to aduertisemenis please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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1 Climate 


Cure 


For 

Weak Lungs, 
Weak Throats, 
Weak Bodies. 


The Health Resorts of New Mexico 
and Arizona 

are unrivaled. .Pure, dry air, an equa¬ 
ble temperature, the right altitude, con¬ 
stant sunshine. 

Send for descriptive pamphlets issued 
by Santa Route Passenger Depart¬ 
ment. 

General Passenger t>ffice. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 

4 Cbicago. 4 
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BOOKS 

for Less than Half 
the Price of One I 

8®“ JUST THINK OF IT. -©B 

'pVERY MOTHER is inlerested in her own home 
^ and the training of her child. “Studies in Home 
and Child JLifc” deals in a practical way wiUi the 
vital questions of child-training, such as are con¬ 
stantly demanding answers in the home where there 
are young children. With the exception of the Bible, 
it is the best book ever written on child-training, 
and in anticipation of the great field of usefulness 
before it, we make this exceptional offer that every 
American home may enjoy and profit by its teaching. 

“studies II HOME 110 CHILD LIFE," 

Illustrated, 256 pages (regular price, $ 1 . 50 ). 

“natural food recipes," 

containing 120 new recipes by Mrs, E. E. Kellogg. 

“the new dietary." 

(Just issued.) 

lUUSTRATEO ** DRESS SYSTEM*' BOOXL£T, 

containing the latest designs for healthful and 
artistic dress. 







\ Sufferers 




A%r 60 CENTS! 

and 15 cents to cover postage. 

Addrtu GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek. Midi. 


From Chronic 
Constipation 


Will find Oranose Flakes or Biscuit 
will relieve tlie trouble. Granose en- 
Iidles the blood and builds healthy 
flesh. Served at thirteen sanitariums, 
and enjoyed by the hearty and the 
invalid. 

If you will send us the name of a grocer 
who does not sell Granose, wc will send you a 
free sample. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO. 


i 


Branch Office, cor. Colburn and Pall Mall Sts., 
London, Ont. 




in tepiijlng to advi^rtisementa please mention OOCO HEALTH. 
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Strong Men of Smyrna. 

The porters of Smyrna are with¬ 
out doubt the strongest men in 
the world. They carry upon their 
necks and shoulders loads heavy 
enough to crush a donkey. It is 
not an uncommon sight to see one 
of these porters carrying through 
the streets six or eight great trunks 
bound in a bundle with a long rope 
and balanced upon his back. These 
men live almost exclusively upon 
wheat or barley cakes and figs. A 
diet consisting of cereal foods, fruit, 
and a small seasoning of nuts con¬ 
stitutes the most natural and most 
wholesome bill of fare for human 
beings. Such a dietary is condu¬ 
cive to long life, good digestion, 
clearness of mind, light-hearted¬ 
ness, joyous spirits, and general 
well-being. The nut food products 
of the Sanitas Nut Food Co., Bat¬ 
tle Creek, Mich., constitute a per¬ 
fect bill of fare, and have proved a 
Godsend to thousands of persons. 

An interesting art booklet con¬ 
taining valuable recipes sent on 
application. 



A MALI ED NUi tJABY, AGE 6 MOb. AND i V»EtNS. 

Malted Nuts 

Is equal to one pound and a quarter 
of beefsteak in blood- and tissue- 
making qualities; and in addition, is 
equal to 3-4 of a pound of butter in 
fat-making properties. It is equal in 
nutritive value to 3 1-2 pounds of 
the best beef or mutton. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Hich. 

BRANCH OFFICE : COR. COLBURN AND PALL MALL STS., LONDON, ONT. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 

MADISON. 

SCHOOL or EDUCATION. 

26 October, 1899. 

Gentlemen:- 

For over a year I have been using freely 
in my home certain of your nut foods, especial¬ 
ly Protose, Malted Nuts, and Nut Butter. I can 
not too highly commend them alike for their 
palatableness and their nutritious quality. I 
feel that they furnish a most admirable substi¬ 
tute for animal fat and albumin. My children 
have been using the Malted Nuts especially, and 
enjoy the flavor very much; and I am sure it 
meets their needs very satisfactorily. I have 
commended the nut products to many people, both 
in Madison and in other parts of the country, 
and I shall continue to do so in the future. 

Very truly yours. 


Sanitas Nut Food Co. 





III replying to aduertisemeiits please mention GOOD HEALTH- 
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The Peril of the Republic 
of the United States.” 


BY PERCY T. MAQAN. 



© N Its pages tho old light of Iho propberlos hlaxes up 
afresh. If you would touch the hearts of men, you 
must touch them over the things upon which they art) 
thinking, and In which they expect to act a pan. 

FIVE THOUSAND COPIES of "The Peril of the Repub¬ 
lic*’ were sold before tho plates left the presses, and before 
any advertising had been undertaken. 

Here are some of tho chapter headings: "A Nation’s 
Blnhrlght,” " National Apostasy," “Manifest Destiny," "In 
the Trail of Rome^" "Amity or Armageddon." 

" If you would know this roost Important history of ihU 
timCt you will have to read the ’Peril of the Jtepubllc;* for 
the history Is given nowhere else."—.4lortw) T. In 

Revkw and Ucratd, Jan, 2, tSOO. 


196 pages, bound in red cloth, cover embossed In ink and aluminum. Postpaid, $ 1 . 00 . 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Hich. 


- i 



Guadalajara Sanitarium 

1 Guadalajara, Mexico. 

rTtlllS elegant ami commodious modern building 
ijBiy jSnjgj^J* ♦ stands on ns own extensive grounds, surrounded 

M 5 lovely semi-tropical gardens. It is situated in 

highest part of the city of Guadalajara, the 

Q " Q western capital of tMexlco, and known as "The Pearl 

mill hM^ W of the West," on account of Its beauty and its mag- 

nificent climate, which Is specially beneficial to 
* ^ ^affected with throat and lung troubles. 

-dW » Guadalajara has a population of Umi, 000, and is 

second only to the City of Mexico as a place of inter¬ 
est Its climate is simply perfect all the year round, the temperature ranging only from 65® to 8^® F. in the 
daytime. Its elevation is 5,000 feet above the sea-level. The Mexican Central Railroad runs through Pull¬ 
man palace cars, via Sllao. Round-trip e,\cursion tickets good for nine months from date of issue, allowing 
stop-over at all points lu Mexico, are on sale every day at the following rates:— 

From Washington, $107.85; from Chicago, $88.60; from5t. Louis, $77.00; from Kansas City, $71.20; 
from New Orleans, $62.85; from San Francisco (six months), $110.00; from Los Angeles (six months), 
$100,00. 

The Sanitarium is fitted up with all modern appliances for rational curative treatment First-ebss resi¬ 
dent physicians and trained nurses from the Battle Creek Sanitarium, excellent service, home comforts, 
moderate terms. Apply for Information to — 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Guadalajara, Mexico, 

or to the BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUH. Battle Creek. Mich. 
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Mave 

You 

Tried 

Yuco? 


What is Yuco? 



It is made in the WASHBURN CROSBY 
SKULLS, Minneapolis, so must be all right, 
cMade from the most nutritious 'tpheat grolPn. 
A Perfect Health Food. Tkvo-pound pack- 

iXQCS * ^ 6 ^ 

A book of recipes in every packagfe* 


Grocers Are Selling It 


WASHBURN CROSBY CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


hi replying to advertisements please mention 0000 HEALTH, 
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Bank Creek Sanitarium 
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Jlcknowiedged 
to DC tM Oldest 
and most 
Extensive Sani> 
tarlnm 

Conducted on 
Rational Princi* 
pies in tbe 
United States. 

Dining-room 
witn a Seating 
Capacity of 300 . 


Kveo^thiug an invalid needs. Special dietaries prepared as directed. Baths of every 
description, including the electric-light bath. All conveniences of a first-class hotel. Incurable 
and offensive patients not received. 

For circulars, address,— 


BUTTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Greek, Michigan. 



Containing the following useful articles will be sent to 
new subscribers who request it: — 


I Pks. PEARLINE. 

2 Pkg8. QUAKER OATS. 

I Bar COSMO BUTTERMILK 
SOAP. 

I Bar FAIRY SOAP. 

I Pkg. ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 

I Large Box TALCUM POWDER 


1-2 Lb. PROTOSE. 

1-2 Lb. NUT BUTTER, 
f Pkg. GRANOSE BISCUIT. 

1-4 Lb. FIG BROMOSE. 

I Pkg. GRANOLA. 

I Can PROTOSE and BEANS. 
1 Lb. CARAMEL-CEREAL. 




I Copy Healthful and Artistic Dress System Pamphlet (Uiustratcd). 

articles listed are among the home necessities for daily use. Boxes will 
be furnished only to new subscribers to Good Health, and every application 
must be accompanied by the subscription pnee, $1. If you were to purchase these 
articles, they would cost you more than 3L50; thus you effect a saving in purchasing goods you must 
have, and also get a year’s subscription to Good Health free. 

No more than one box will be furnished to the same person. We will send by freight collect. 

If you are already a subscriber, one new subscription will entitle you to the 

FAMILY BOX. 

GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 























